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oF esa Kan., July 28—Special tele- 


Glidden tour are over and but two more 
remain. Only ten of the thirty cars that 
started from Detroit still carry their per- 
fect scores, there being five Glidden, five 
in the the Detroit 
class. The Glidden perfects are: 

No. 1 Premier, Webb Jay. 

No. 2 Premier, H. H. Hamomnd. 

No. 5 Marmon, H. C. Marmon, 


No. 8 Pieree, F. S. Dey. 


Hower and none in 


ft j : “THE CORNFIELDS ARE AS GREEN AS IN IoWA, THE HARVESTS ARE 
AS GOLDEN AS IN 


No. 9 Pierce, W. Winchester. 

The Hower perfect scores are: 

No. 101 Moline, J. A. Wicke. 

No. 105 Chalmers-Detroit, J. Mackesky. 
No. 108 Pierce, J. S. Williams. 

No. 109 Pierce, C. Schofield. 

No. 114 Lexington, J. C: Moore. 


gram—Thirteen days of the 1909 


CHICAGO, JULY 29, 1909 







THE EASTERN END OF NEBRASKA” 

The record that these ten cars and their 
drivers have established is nothing short 
of phenomenal in having covered 2,235.5 
miles without having to put a wrench to 
the cars or make a repair of any nature, 
it being remembered that the rules permit 
of carbureter and brake adjustments. 


$3.00 PER YEAR 

















“Narrow SANDY FurRROWS WHICH CONTORTED 
AND HORSESHOED UP THE SLOPE AND FINALLY 
Lost THEMSELVES BEYOND THE HORIZON’ 


These ears have averaged practically a 
mile every 3 minutes since they left De- 
troit and they are still running in spick 
and span shape, nearly all of them check- 
ing in every day from a half to an hour)’ 
ahead of the schedule. It is a proud 
record for each of them. ae 


Record of the Week 


Since ‘the last issue of -Moter.Age five 
perfect scores have been Jost—three in 
the Glidden and two in the Detroit trophy, 
but not: one of the five; Hower perfects 
left a week ago have. suffered during the 
present week. ‘The ‘perfect scores to go 
in the Glidden are “Maxwell, White and 
Thomas; and the two lost in the Detroit 
class are the.American Simplex and Chal- 
mers-Detroit. .The Premier No. 53 is now 
in the lead for the Detroit trophy, and 
in the Glidden and Hower end of the con- 
test there are five tied in each case for 
the respective trophies. Since the start 
of the tour six cars have withdrawn from 
the contest, this being 20 per cent of the 
total entry, and of these six only one, 
namely, No. 104, is continuing over the 
course as a non-contestant. All of the 








MOTOR AGE 





SOME OF THE SCENERY 


original four Pierce entries are still per- 
fect, as are two of the three Premiers, and 


one of the two Marmons. One of the 
three Molines, one of the three Chalmers 
and the individual Lexington entry. But 
the perfect score cars are not the only 
ones that have been doing good work 
during the last six running days. Both 
of the Maxwells have been making perfect 
scores until yesterday, when they broke 
front springs, neither of them having had 
any other troubles. 


Work of the Cars 

Frank Wing’s Marmon has been among 
the leaders every day, being ahead of the 
line a couple of days and has not received 
a demerit during the week. No. 100, Van- 
dervoort’s Moline, has not added anything 
to its penalty list; No. 12 Midland, driven 
by E. O. Hayes has been running with per- 
fect scores for the last 6 days; the kero- 
sene White has been in the perfect score 
class every day but one since the start of 
the tour and is running with regular con- 
servatism; No. 10 Glide has been running 
in good shape except for front spring trou- 
ble which has caused annoyance every day, 
and much disappointment was expressed 
when the two-cycle Simplex, which was 
leading with a perfect score in the Detroit 
ranks, lost its cipher. The two in the 
Chalmers entry are doing consistent daily 
work. 
Spring Troubles Develop 

The troubles of the last week have been 
of a different nature from those of the pre- 
vious weeks, the long expected spring sit- 
uation has come, three cars having broken 
them. One car has withdrawn because of 
breaking its sub-frame by striking a rut, 
and another has withdrawn because of 
connecting rod troubles. Of the cars still 
running all have the power plants and 
gearsets in good shape, all of the front 
and rear axles are not a white the worse, 
the brakes are not giving trouble; and the 
main or vital parts are in good shape. The 
troubles —uave generally been of accessory 
parts, which may not have received the 
attention they should have in the factory. 
Had they been carefully scrutinized be- 
fore the tour started the chances are that 
there would be more perfect scores. 


IN IowA WAS BEAUTIFUL 


Thirteenth Day of Tour 








THIRTEENTH DAY . 


Hugo to Oakley, 171 miles 
Weather hot, roads very rough and dry 
Class A schedule, 8 hours 15 minutes 
Class B schedule, 8 hours 30 minutes 
Class C schedule, 8 hours 45 minutes 
Class D schedule, 9 hours 
Class E schedule, 9 hours 15 minutes 




















AKLEY, Kan., July 28—Special tele- 
O gram—Today’s run of 171 miles from 
Hugo to Oakley lay through Colorado and 
Kansas, over 90 miles of the route being 
through Colorado until the state line was 
crossed between Weskan and Monontony. 
Like the latter half of yesterday’s run, 
that of today has been over plains all of 
the way with scarcely a tree to break the 





Out of Hugo this morning until Aroya, 30 
miles, the road was the worst of the tour, 
many of the cars requiring 2 hours for this 
distance. 

Although they were expected to travel} 
on a 20-mile-an-hour schedule, leaving 
Hugo the two-furrow trail plunged into a 
hard district over lump earth, with water 
trenches 8 to 10 inches deep crossing the 
trail every 10 or 15 feet. The trail over 
these 30 miles was in places two tracks, 
one for the right wheels and one for the 
left, with long grass growing in the center 
and at each side so that when one of the 
ears strayed not over 4 feet to the side of 
the trail a couple of passengers had to get 
out and search in the grass for it. At 10 
miles out a deep dried-up creek bottom 
was encountered into which the front of 
the cars dipped like high divers and then 
rose out again at the other side. Nearly 
all of the cars unloaded and so steep were 
the banks that one of the cars, No. 109 
Pierce, had the tool box in the rear prae- 
tically loosened so that when it arrived 
here tonight only straps were holding it 
in place. Some other cars drove into sand 
with the front ends of the frames and 
had their tail lamps twisted off. 


Ford Worries the Drivers 


At 28 miles out the worst ford of the 
day had to be made, it being a creek with 
a couple of feet of water in it and a 
fiarly soft bottom with two very steep 
banks. This hole is just outside of Aroya 
and when each car arrived all passengers 
dismounted and the driver dropped into 
low and went it part run, part swim, 


monontony of vast ocean of plains cov- through the muddy water. The American 
ered with grass and small-sized sunflowers. Simplex made the ford with its full pas- 
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MAP OF THE ROUTE FROM HuGO TO OAKLEY 






GLIDDENITES GET THEIR FIRST IDEA OF THD PLAINS 
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, 30 senger load and several others could have size, namely, Cheyenne Wells, Sharon 
a taken the same ¢ourse. Not one of the Springs and Winona, all of 500 or 600 
be « machines got stuck in this hole. Besides population. Cheyenne Wells has 3 motor 
this there were a couple of the streams ears. The other places are merely railway 
pi that had to be forded, but they had good depots with a few scattered houses. Boy- 
se bottoms. ero has three houses and a railway depot; 
ee: This mud hole at Aroya seemed to be Aroya has but two houses, and railway 
a the Jast spasm of the bad roads, for soon depot and a water tank; Chemung has 
” the trail became smooth and the cars, de- two house and the state line saloon, and 
\V s . 
;: ol layed as they were, soon began scampering many of the others are little better. Wild 
- across the plains at a 35-mile an hour gait Horse, Kit Carson and Wallace have a 
me and resembied insects, as ten or eleven hundred or more people with a couple of 
Fs would be seen at once going in as many . Stores, a land office and a depot. Various 
r directions on the tortuous path. Approach- npr have been advanced why the land 
° ing Cheyenne Wells, 72 miles out, the first in the territory traveled over yesterday 
ry - 2 : 
‘ dirt road without grass between the tracks and today has not been settled because it 
: was met and when Sharon Springs, 106 appears to be a soil capable of good crops; 
ye miles out, was reached real good dirt and where corn or wheat is sowed the re- 
* roads came into view, roads wide enough sults are good. The answer is that the 
a for two cars to run at speed abreast. From Jand was held by ranchmen and only in 
— here to Oakley these roads continued ex- the last few years have these ranchmen 
ver ; > 
ne cepting for short stretches where detours lost their leases, and now the real estate 
were made because of bridges washed out. man is having his innings. South of a 
Tac- } h b + 
; Plains Are Nearly Level Two Sanpy Furrows ON PLAINS last night’s ‘stop, ‘was seen ‘one Sold Gf 
ved o : : 800 acres of wheat. 
The rolling plains and table lands of yes- : 
g it : 7 wie ; ie Adjustments of Carbureters 
and terday gradually changed into the leveller When within 20 miles of Oakley civiliza- ‘ ; 
—_ , : Se One of the interesting aspects of the 
and tracts of today, so that tonight around tion appeared on every side, and it sug- , . 
am . - : : tour was the carbureter situation at Den- 
Oakley the plains are nearly level. For gested western Nebraska where it was : ss ad 
s ; Sa ; é ; ver, where the altitude is 5,280 feet, and 
the first three-quarters of the run today making the transition into plains. First : 
: : 5 further at, Palmer lake, midway between 
the land was not cultivated, but growing would be noted a field of green corn on , 
the : : ; i : Denver and Colorado Springs, where the 
only grass with occasional herds of cattle the plain, then a farm house with a few : : aE 
vith . , ; , ; altitude is 7,250 feet. The majority of 
| grazing thereon. When a village was ap- trees around it, then clumps of three or the drivers -adjested Abele seaeanannal 
da proached, such as Cheyenne Wells, a few four stacks, then wire fences on both : Si J 2 
teen . 2 Detroit and did not touch them until Den- 
ef scattering fields of corn, wheat or rye sides of the road, then a school house, 
sim ; ae : ver was reached, whereas some of the 
0) would be noted, but as soon as the village then cross roads, and finally the grain ele- : : 
gers a , ie sect entrants, notably the Moline trio, shut off 
g was left behind the corn and cultivation ator at the railway depot. ; : 
into ctaad 3 . ’ i 2 a little of the gasoline supply at Fort 
cease’. All over the grass plains small The places passed through today are P : 
© , Eee a Morgan, where the real climb to the mile 
vim, huts were noted every 2 or 3 miles apart poor possibilities for the sale of motor 
ican with not a tree or any sign of life around. cars, there being but three villages of any (Continued on page 23.) 
pas- 
on DAY BY DAY PROGRESS OF CARS CONTESTING IN THE SIXTH ANNUAL GLIDDEN TOUR 
GLIDDEN TROPHY CARS 
= Sui Motor Ist| 2d | 3d | 4th | 5th | 6th| 7th} 8th) 9th | 10th! 11th| 12th) 13th) 14th| 15th| Total 
He Om Driver 32a) S. wep 489) day|day | day| day| day| day |day | day | /day | day day | day day | day |to date 
“1 | Premier...........0000. |Webb Jay........s.0.0. 4 [ay sul...io | oO} ol} o}o)o)o}o}o lo] 0 | O41 Oh odes, | 0 
2: | PROMO. 6s 5:6 sans Kasesne |H. Hammond socccce] & | 456) SMi..-. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Oh 0 heseskann 0 
3 |Chalmers-Detroit..... Wm. Holger... .sscccccses 4 (5 }4%/40 | 1 4, 0 0 0 1 204 19.1 1000 bay hdre| We | oO fevancteencs | 1225.5 
1... eee \F. E. Wing........ 4 | 4%| 43/82 (0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | oO | 0 0 [0 | 0 jevceeleeeee| 8 
§ | Marmon.........00.... H. C. Marmon... 14 | 4%) 4is2 [0 | 0 | oO] oO} Oo} 0} 0 | 0] 0 | 0 | $1 6-1-6 o- 
a ot So | eee eee | eee eer 4 | 4%) 4% 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 @ | 6.) -@.)- G2 Silene 8.5 
AC. | ee ee O. P. Bermliart.....200. 4 | 4%) 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8.8) 0 | 1) 0 | 0 | O j..weejeeees| 8.9 
8 | Pierce-Arrow .......+-|F. S. Dey..ssseeceeeeeees 6 | 434) 4% 0;0;0;0/;]0]0/] 0.) 0} 0-|-0 | ee os we ee oe 0 
9 Pierce-Arrow.........| W. Winskaster Biacctied 6 | 4%! 4% 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 9 | 0 a RE Se 0 
ous= } -—— SS ————— ———- Tl a loa | abcess l a | a@ taal al a abel 6 toe eee 
WP | GRBs cecivcnccesines |A. Barthol Pacswe ese 4 | 4%) 5 |....| 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2.6; © | O9.2)009.8) * | © fun... licseclodcecces 
ll Thomas een sceccscecees |G. G. Buse. Jr... rivecage 6 54 3% 70 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 1 | O | 1000) Wit hd'n| -_ 
ie | MGM caressensees 1s Oe SN siesns's 063 wae 4 | 436! 5i)..../0 | 0 | 0 | 37 0;0/6/0/)/0)} 0) 0} Be oe ee ee | 
OD | Wii cscosnvesdesece H. N. Searles. .......... 2 axase tio|}|olo}ol|lo}oj]o0]o0)|01] 0 | o | 148.2 © |.....)..... | aa 
tSteam DETROIT TROPHY CARS 
‘Sl American | Simplex...) W. A. WoodS............|.-+- 5 0; 010 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ee es ee ee | 1.4 
52 Chalssere-Deqrens. bowes | Jean Bemb............++ 4°15 | 4% io 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 | 6 0 0 | 0 Tl ee 6 
53 | Premier.. ....|C. Waltman............- 4 | 4%! 5M)....10 | 0 0 | 0} 0 /|.0 eo; 8 0 0 0 0 ee OE PE ae 
HOWER TROPHY CARS 
100 | Moline...........+.....|C. H. Van Dervoort..... 4/465 |..--/0°; 0}/0/0)]0;0);0); 81 0) 0 0 |] © | 0 '.....)..... 3.1 
= it | Moline....;....ccscocecdc Ag WAOMRssoose-s cece afa%is cccio | o}o}o;o}o}o]o} o 10 | 0 10 | 0 eee eee | 0 
We | Moline... . .0.s0000090000] We Se GFOROEY. 000500002 4 | 44/5 |.... : * | 0 | 0; 0 | 0 | 0 | 16.1) 0 1 0 0 ©  jevccchecnce | 16.1 
ee | BYUBIA 505 s0cbeoreost se \F. A. Trinkle ......... 1 | 4 | 4%). 0 | 3 | 2.2) 1000) Wit)hdra|wn Cont'd as/non-|cont esta |nt. | 1005.2 
Be | BYR iss och caexcenens Pe eo eae eer 1 |4 | 4. “a0. 8) 149. 3) 423.6)343.9|294 1000) Wit) |hdra|wn. |Cont/'d as|non- | jcont esta int. 2252.6 
=a || || —| — | —| — |-— | —|—_ _— | | } 
105 Chalmers-Detroit.....|J, Mackesky............ l4 {5 |4%/40 |0 |} 0} 0} 0} oj] 0) 0] 0 | 0 | 
106 Fo= aaa Steinman............ 4 | 3%4| 346116.9 0 | 0 | 0 {858 | 1000| Wit|hdra|wn. 
Ww faxwell ........+++++. C. K. Goldthwaite...... 4 | 43) 4x)....| 0 0} 9 | 26 0 | 0 | 16 8 
Vierce-Arrow . ed AMS........0.| saah'eot 
109 ierce-Airow .. C. Schofield......-......| 6 | 4 | 4%)....| 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 0 
"7 rae meee Dee amen Wee OU BRON Leeees) EE Mes ented 
10 “tcl | 4%! 4%4/....(20 |428.7| 1000] Wit\hdralwn. |.....|.....|..ceslecneslecses 
in {Sewell cs |4¥/5°|::-/0 | 0 | 0 | 9"! 6 5.8) 0") "8.4 
12 ‘iason | 5 15 |20 | 0 0 0 | 4.3) 0 | 0 |,0 0 
If exington lagi5 1.10 1010101010101 0 
*Penalized, but figures not given out 
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TOURISTS LEAVE: THE GUMBO ROADS BEHIND 








NINTH DAY 


Council Bluffs to Kearney, 202.2 miles 
Roads dusty, weather hot 


Class A schedule, 10 hours 
Class B schedule, 10 hours 20 minutes 
Class C schedule, 10 hours 40 minutes 
Class D schedule, 11 hours 
Class E schedule, 11 hours 20 minutes 




















7 EARNEY, NEB., July 22—Iowa has 
been left behind with its gumbo roads 

and today the westward march to Denver 
“Hes--been over the rolling plains of Ne- 
braska, the route following the meander- 


ings of the Platte river all of the way ex- — 


cepting for a short distance out of Omaha. 
Although the route follows the Platte 
river the tourist has not obtained more 
than a glimpse of it, but is constantly re- 
minded of its presence because of the end- 
less rows of willow trees which skirt its 
shores and form a sky line as forest-like 
in aspect as might be seen in a _ well- 
wooded land. 

In spite of the fine roads where, as yes- 
terday, the machines might have been 





Simplex, Premier and.the Chalmers-Detroit. 

The other daily account was with the 
Jewell roadster, which had to change-a 
spark plug, the points being 1.4, of whieh 
the .4 is for labor. The Chalmers-Detroit 
touring car No. 3 withdrew from the tour, 
its previous penalties of 225.3 being thus 
increased by 1,000. 

A single diverting occurrence happened 
during the day, and that was to the big 
six-cylinder Thomas touring car which is 
participating in its second Glidden. There 
was a mudhole about half way. between 
the two cities of starting and stopping, and 
though it was short it was mighty. A bed 
of quicksand was hidden by the black 
clay, and most of the cars were able to 
cross by rushing, but the Thomas sank to 
its hubs and it took block and tackle to get 
it out. Webb Jay did the pulling with his 
Premier, using the Rapid truck as an 
anchor for the block. 

Kearney a Hustling City 

‘*Alfalfaville’’ is the other name for 
this bustling little Nebraska city, Kear- 
ney, which today gave a most hearty wel- 


TypicaL TOWN IN STATE OF IOWA—CARROLL 


given a free rein, the result today was not 
nearly as disastrous to perfect records as 
was the trip into the Bluffs. Only two 
penalties were inflicted, and there was one 
withdrawal. Of the former, one which 
had especial bearing upon the contest was 
that given to the Chalmers-Detroit car, 
which is competing for the Detroit trophy, 
because now there remains but the Ameri- 
can Simplex in that section with its de- 
sirable goose egg. The Chalmers-Detroit, 
No. 52, driven by Jean Bemp, developed 
trouble with its commutator shaft connec- 
tions and tightening these gave it a pen- 
alty of 5.8 points for labor. An addition 
of .2 was made for work in tightening a 
motor bolt. The Detroit class is now 
ranked according to score as: American 








ONE OF THE WELCOMING SIGNS 








HAYES IN THE GLIDDEN MIDLAND 


come to the Gliddenites, for such is the 
designation of the participants in the big 
tour as far as the inhabitants of the West 
are concerned. They may have heard of 
the A, A, A., read of Hower, and a select 
few may have knowledge of the fact that 
a Detroit trophy is involved in the three- 
sided contest; but all know that one 
Charles J. Glidden has poked about the 
world most industriously with a motor car 
and has made the fact known to millions 
of people. And so the cavalcade, one and 
all, are spoken of as ‘‘Gliddenites,’’ and 
such they will be to the end of the chap- 
ter. 

According to the measurements of the 
rotund Lewis, it is just 200.2 miles from 
the Iowa town where the tourists slept last 
night to this energetic burg, where a local 
club is in the process of formation and a 
nucleus of it extended courtesies that met 
with satisfied acceptance. The real prize 
of the festivities was the temporary instal- 
lation in a local plumbing store of several 
shower baths, which found quick patron- 
age as soon as their location was learned. 
This committee deserves to have their 
names printed, and so they are herewith 
given in a thankful spirit: Joseph Win 
gard, chairman; Dr. G. H. Wade, Dr. A. A. 
Munn, G. R. Kibler, and Dr. John Cam- 
eron. 

Omaha Not Exuberant 

While Omaha took an interest in this 
morning’s passage of the tour through its 
streets, it can’t be said that any vast 
hilarity greeted the occasion, for the spend- 
ing of the night in Council Bluffs had in 
it a distinct disappointment to the resi 
dents of the city nearest to the banks of 
the Missouri. Hills added. to the beauty 
of the scenery in the vicinity of Omaha, 
but after a score of miles the country flat- 
tened out and thus it remained with varia 
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tions not. worth mentioning all the way 
here. Fremont had a cireus and many 


ae 
STUDEBAKER IN VALE, Ila. 


horse-drawn vehicles were moving town- 
ward, and there resulted an innings of ex- 
citement for some of the farmers. Not be- 
fore on the tour were so many frightened 
horses encountered. 


Hower Rides Out Rain .. 

Cattle grazing along the highways be- 
eame frequent and now and then one 
eaught sight of what looked like a real 
eowboy. The alfalfa fields extendéd on 
all sides and corn grew in plenty, thus in- 
dicating the two principal crops of the 
section traversed. The roads averaged 
up exceedingly well—in fact, so well that 
the 10-hour schedule proved utterly inade- 
quate to inconvenience the sustained speed 
of the contestants, who arrived an hour 
and more in advance of checking-in time, 
and then after an impatient crawling be- 
hind the pacemaking car, which today had 
Sammy Stevens in the chairman’s seat. 
The ruler of the contest board was suffer- 
ing from a weather indisposition that 
caused him to stick to the Pullman train, 
but he instructed the acting pacemaker 
not to reach Kearney until 4 p. m., and 
Stevens always obeys a ruling. While 
there were roads that must be set down 
as poor, the average today came as a 
pleasant surprise, and especially enjoyable 
was the coneluding score of miles. 

But the ears are beginning to feel the 
effects of the long daily runs and the 


meager attention permitted without pen- 
alization. In consequence it is more than 
likely that the official announcements will 
con'ain demerit points more plentifully 
tha: has been the case up to the present 
tims. Those to suffer in today’s run in- 


clu'ed two that had previously retained 
places in the perfect score brigade. 

This young city appreciates the motor- 
driven vehicle, as is attested by the fact 
the’ over 200 of its 9,000 odd inhabitants 


MOTOR AGE 






































MAP OF ROUTE FROM COUNCIL BLUFFS TO KEARNEY 


are the owners of cars. This would give 
an average of a ear for every forty-five 
people, which would appear to be a record, 
though there is a story floating about to 
the effect that another Nebraska town of 
less than a thousand population has over 
100 motorists. 

The two smallest members of the tour 
are the little Brush runabouts, which 
found the contesting pace too hard for a 
single-cylinder machine, Since their with- 


drawal they have been running each day 





Moror AGE PRESS CAR ON BRIDGE 


as non-contestants and making good. The 
drivers leave each morning about 5 o’clock 
and it is rarely that the competing cars 
catch up to them until near the end of 
each day’s tour. Preceded by Sales Man- 
ager Evans, they promise to complete the 
run at Kansas City, and no one doubts but 
that they will. Both ears are in fine run- 
ning order and neither has had to do much 
of anything but oil and fill up during the 
past week. Inasmuch as the newspapers 
of the largest towns and ecities en route 





are carrying admonitions to ‘‘Waten the 
little gray cars with the black stripes,’’ a 
large number of Brush owners have been 
seen along the route:.. Drivers Huss and 
Trinkle’ have been~accorded an’ ovation 
throughout the trip for their determination 
and for the way in which they handle the 
little runabouts each day. 

Predictions were made that as soon as 
the comrortable train of Pullmans was in- 
stalled there would be a following by rail. 
This was correct, but there are few who 
do travel in the cleaner manner. Some 
of the tour officials, Hotel Manager Fargo, 
and W. F. Smith. of the Maxwell-Briscoe 
company, are the regulars. Then there are 
generally half a dozen tourists who take 
a rest. 
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FOLLOWING THE VALLEY OF PLATTE RIVER 








TENTH DAY 

Kearney to Julesburg, 202.6 miles 
Class A schedule, 10 hours 19 minutes 
Class B schedule, 10 hours 39 minutes 
Class C schedule, 10 hours 59 minutes 
Class D schedule, 11 hours 10 minutes 
Class E schedule, 11 hours 39 minutes 

Weather hot. First half of roads 
good; second half poor 




















ULESBURG, COLO., July 23—Tonight 
the Glidden tourists are on the plains, 
at Julesburg, the gateway to Colorado, as 
it is known here, and it is only 1 day more 
to Denver, the objective point of the tour. 
Like yesterday, today’s run has been along 
the valley of the Platte river, the road be- 
ing on the north side for half of the trip 
and on the opposite side for a portion. The 
roads have not been so good as yesterday 
—only 50 per cent as good. The first stage 
of today’s run, 102 miles to Bignell, was 
over perfect dirt roads and through the 
best of farming land. Once Bignell was 
passed and the sand hills or ridges which 
border the luxuriant Platte river ap- 
proached, narrowing the valley so that the 
big corn and alfalfa fields diminish, the 
clumps of trees sheltering the cozy homes 
and big orchards grew fewer and fewer, 
broad dirt roads gave way to what the 
tourists have designated grass roads, being 
a couple of parallel ruts through long 
grass, one rut for the right wheels and one 
for the two lefts. By the time North 
Platte, a town of 5,000, is reached the 
trees have practically vanished and for the 
first time the tourist exclaims, ‘‘ These are 
the plains.’’ 
Beginning of Flains 
But the plains are not quite at North 
Platte, but it is the beginning. Out of 
the town the road lies due west, the rail- 
road track just across the barbed wire 
fence and three rows of heavily-laden tele- 
graph poles to keep the two company. Off 
a mile to the left wanders the Platte river; 
beyond rise the white sand ridges and 5 
miles off to the right lies a similar ridge. 
The Platte valley, 10 miles wide, is level, 
but corn fields, oat fields, wheat fields and 
alfalfa cover the land. The homes gradu- 
ally become farther apart, often a mile in- 
tervening between adjacent ones. But still 
it is not the plains, the transition is a very 
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gradual one. The odd clumps of willow 
trees around homes grow fewer and fewer; 
soon the hills are barren ones and by the 
time Paxton, 50 miles from Julesburg, is 
reached the sand ridges on the right have 
come 2 or 3 miles nearer, those on the left 
across the Platte have approached and 
nothing remains but the Platte river, the 
Union Pacific railroad, the trails through 
the prairie grass and some valley. All 
vestige of agriculture ceases, the eye 
searches to right and left for a farm house, 


Tourists COME TO A HALT 


but in vain, and only herds of cattle and 
an occasional mountain shack separate the 
place from a human desert. 

But this soon ceases and 20 miles further 
on the valley widens, the corn lands return, 
so do the wheat, the oats, and corn and al- 
falfa and civilization is with you again. 
But it is a civilization and an agriculture 
born of irrigation, for at Ogalalla the irri- 
gated lands begin and continue the 37 
miles in Julesburg. 

Fruits of Irrigation 

With these irrigated lands it is a case of 
making the wilderness blossom as the rose, 
for the corn fields are as green as in Iowa, 
the harvests are as golden as in the east- 
ern end of Nebraska and in addition the 
farmers are engaged in the beet sugar 





Moror AGE THOMAS CAR Stops To TALK WITH THE FARMERS 





industry. To the person not aware 0: the 
irrigation scheme in vogue here, the coun. 
try would prove an enigma, transmuting as 
it does from plains to productive land. It 
costs the people in this district from $2.50 
to $3 per year per acre to have the water 
from the Platte river conducted to their 
farms through big ditches, as big in places 
as small rivers, but this outlay insures 
an annual good crop in spite of droughts 
and has made the price of the land ad- 
vance from $20 to upward of $100 per acre 








Just OUTSIDE JULESBURG 


within the last 3 years. In several sec- 
tions in the vicinity of Julesburg there has 
not been any necessity for the irrigation 
water this year, the natural rains sufficing, 
but without the irrigation were a dry sea- 
son to come the crops would not be worth 
harvesting. 

This irrigation territory does not end 
here, but extends to Fort Morgan, and 
tomorrow as far as Fort Morgan at least 
the cars will pass through irrigated terri- 
tory. This irrigation has had a direct 
result on the motor. car industry which is 
borne out by the numbers of cars that 
have been sold within the last couple of 
years. It is just 3 years ago since the 
great irrigation reservoir 22 miles from 
here was completed and abundant crops 
assured for the farmers in this vast Platte 
valley. In that time the motor business 
has been born and is now developing. 
Julesburg, tonight’s stop, has a population 
of 1,200, and has nineteen motor cars; 2 
years ago it had not a ear. 

There are two selling representatives 
located here, each of them handling 4 
number of makes. Of the nineteen «ars 
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owned here such makes are represented as 
Stoddard-Dayton, Studebaker, Cadillac, 
Maxwell, Rambler, Mason, Ford, Auburn, 
Oldsmobile and International motor buggy. 
But Julesburg does not carry off the palm 
for number of cars owned. Chappell, a few 
miles north of here, has a population of 
but 250 but has twenty-two cars, the ma- 
jority of which are Studebakers, E-M-Fs 
and Maxwells. Tonight eight cars drove 
over to Julesburg to see the tour arrive. 

The motoring history of Chappell is in- 
dicative of western development. The 
first car was sold on October 14, 1908, 
and today there are twenty-two, nearly all 


MOTOR AGE 


victory. Among many makers it was com- 
mon gossip before the start of the tour 
that once Omaha was left behind the run 
to Denver would simply be a jump over 
the plains with not a possibility of pass- 
ing through lands where cars could be sold 
or even where a market could be devel- 
oped, but these doubters if they are on 
the tour, and some of them are, have been 
convinced and tonight know that there is 
no such thing as a jumping off place be- 
tween Omaha and Denver, but that civil- 
ization, with an exception of 80 miles. 
extends unbroken from New York to 
Denver, and thanks to the motor car and 





PLATTE RIVER BRIDGE, SHOWING PLACE WHERE VEHICLES CAN Pass 


of which have been sold within the last 3 
months, and next year the agent is plan- 
ning on disposing of seventy-five. Fort 
Morgan, through which the tour will pass 
tomorrow, has a population of 4,500 and 
has thirty-five machines; Sterling, a 5,000 
town, has thirty-seven ears, of which sev- 
eral are high-priced machines, and Sidney, 
a small town nearby, has fifteen cars. 
The run of 206 miles today has not been 


without meeting cars and seeing them in 
the towns passed through. All told over 
fifty were met and in some places the 
tourists arrived an hour in advance of the 
expected time and many visiting cars were 
missed. At Elm Creek were five, at Lex- 
ington five, at Cozad six, at Gothenburg 


fourteen, at North Platte four and at 


Hershey a couple. At nine places along 
the roads ears were on the roadside, the 
people watching the Gliddenites and be- 
tween all places cars were being met all 


day. 
Skeptics Are Convinced 

Because of the unexpected number of 
cars seen today has been a big motoring 


irrigation, what were once plains have 
been conquered. It is only within the last 
3 or 4 years that the sugar beet industry 
has attained any proportions here, but re- 
turns from it are most remunerative. The 
industry has three main centers—Sterling, 
Brush and Fort Morgan—all in Colorado 
territory. The average yield on irrigated 
land is 15 to 20 tons per acre and the price 
It only costs 
$20 per acre to harvest, market and seed, 
so that a profit of nearly $80 per acre re- 
On the irrigated lands a consider- 
able crop of these beets is raised each year 


is $5 per ton the year round. 


mains. 


and upward of 40 acres of wheat on each 


quarter-section, of 160 aeres. It is a con- 


7 


dition of this nature that has arisen with- 
in the last 5 years that has opened the car 
market in this state. In Julesburg all of 
the real estate men own cars, the majority 
of the doctors have them and all who can 
afford them are getting in line. 

In the Alfalfa Country 

After leaving Kearney the alfalfa coun- 
try was passed through. Long, apparently 
endless fields of this grass with its blue 
flower, were being harvested and in some 
of the fields of 80 or more acres were over 
sixty crops of this which can be harvest- 
ed as often as three times a year. A little 
further on the alfalfa fields gave way to 
corn and these in turn were alternated 
with wheat and oats. 

The Platte river valley, which has been 
followed all day today, is an interesting 
section. it varies in width from 10 to 15 
miles and is bordered on either side by 
sand ridges varying in height from 100 to 
250 feet. These ridges are in many places 
entirely barren, not even grass growing. 
At times the road approaches their base 
and the big sand patches become more con- 
spicuous. Although the route, since a 
short. distance out of Omaha yesterday, has 
been along this river, it was only seen 
once for a moment yesterday; but this 
morning just on leaving Kearney it curved 
within 14 mile of the road and resembled a 
great broad band of silver as seen over the 
corn-covered fields. On leaving Gothen- 
burg the tourists met it face to face and 
crossed it on a narrow wood bridge, which 
is more than a mile long. The bridge is 
quite low and only wide enough for one 
ear, but at two or three points on it are 
expansions where teams or vehicles travel- 
ing in opposite directions can pass. The 
river is an immensely broad stream filled 
with sandbars and little grass or tree-cov- 
ered islands. At places the water is but a 
few inches deep. It is again lost sight 
of until entering North Platte, when the 
south branch is crossed. The road paral- 
lels this branch at a gunshot distance for 
miles, crosses it again at Brule and once 
more entering Julesburg. 

Small Towns Passed Through 

Few towns were passed through today, 
but those that were more than surprised 
many of the travelers. Lexington, with 
1,500 population, was the first important 
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WEIDELY IN THE PREMIER CLIMBING HILL INTO VALE, IA. 



























THe PULLMAN TRAIN WHICH Has BEEN HOME SINCE Fort DoDGE 
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place; then came Gothenburg, about the 
same size;.after Gothenburg came a run 
of 60 miles with scarcely a village xntil 
North Platte was reached. After North 
Platte Ogalalla was the chief place of im. 
portance. 

There were: a few particularly bad 
stretches of road, one being:a series of three 
sand hills between Hershey and Suther. 
land. On: these: over half a dozen of the 
ears stalled and after unloading their pas. 
sengers had to be towed through. The 
majority of those ears that:did not have 
to be towed made ‘the run of the hills with- 
out passengers, and in a few cases the pas. 
sengers shoved on the tonneau. The sand 
was very deep, the wheels spinning around 
in it and sinking deeper and deeper. A 
road feature that gave trouble tuday was 
the several dried-up water courses tha 
crossed the road near Paxton. These are 
simply strips of sand from 20 to 40 feet 
wide and the car sinks to the hub. These 
dried-up water courses were the first evi- 
dences of the approach of the plains; and 
hand-in-hand with them came the holes of 
the prairie dogs which started at Ogalalla, 
small deposits of alkali and some small 
cactus plants were noticed. 


Penalties of the Day 


Today’s penalty record is a light one, 
only three cars losing points and all of 
them having previously lost points. The 
No. 7 Jewell lost 1 point on work on its 
right front fender. This car collided with 
a Ford runabout in Ogalalla and damaged 
the fender which had to be straightened. 
After leaving Ogalalla the sheriff tele- 
phoned to Brule and had the car held un- 
til he arrived in a borrowed machine. The 
Ford was owned by a local doctor and was 
being used to bar the main road at a 
turn, 

No. 10 Glide received 9.2 points, 4.2 be- 
ing for a new front spring and 5 points 
labor for putting it in place. No. 102 
Moline lost 1 point for fender trouble, 
consisting of .2 points for a bolt and 8 
for labor connected therewith. 

The troubles of No. 97 E-M-F continued 
today, the car being held up just at the 
trio of sand hills, its trouble being with 
the rear axle system, caused by stripping a 
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ELEVENTH DAY 


Julesburg to Denver, 204.8 miles 
Roads dusty, weather very hot 


Class A schedule 10 hours 15 minutes 
Class B schedule 10 hours 35 minutes 
Class C schedule 10 hours 55 minutes 
Class D schedule 11 hours 15 minutes 


Class E schedule 11 hours 35 minutes 
Class A average, 20 miles per hour 




















ENVER, Colo., July 24—Denver has 

been reached, the real objective point 
of the tour has been attained, and on 
Tuesday the tourists will turn their faces 
eastward on the final run to Kansas City, 
the finishing point. Today’s run has been 
a.unique one. Never in the history of 
motoring in America, and it is questionable 
if ever in the history of motoring in the 
world, has a caravan of cars traversed 
plains such as were encountered for 80 
miles today and over which every one of 
the ears conducted itself with the highest 
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GLIDDENITES. TAKING ON 


DENVER, TURNING POINT OF TOUR, REACHED 





honor. Heretofore the Glidden routes all 
have been through civilization, but today 
the record was broken, 

The first 120 miles were through. agri- 
cultural country, all. redeemed from the 
waste by irrigation. Fort Morgan:is 112 
miles from Julesburg, but it is good farm- 
ing country for 9 miles out of, Fort Mor- 
gan. Then, all at once, in almost the 
twinkling of an eye, the long straight 
roads with barbed wire fences on each 
side which the cars sped over at high 
speed stopped, a winding trail across a 
rolling plain lay ahead and along this 
Chief Pilot Dai Lewis had scattered the 
confetti. Chairman Hower was caught by 
Frank Wing in his Marmon, the four 
Pierce entries and some other cars before 
this dash over the plains began and when 
the Motor Age Thomas arrived there was 
a motoreade of over a dozen cars waiting 
at the foot of a long slope up which was 


visible a couple of narrow sandy furrows 





INTERESTED CROWD SURROUNDS CARS at NortTH PLATTR 





GASOLINE BEFORE STARTING ON FINAL RUN INTO DENVER 


which contorted and horseshoed up the 
slope and finally lost themselves beyond 
the horizon at the left front. 
High Speed’ Possible 

The sandy furrows were the roads along 
which the cars had to travel over the 80 
miles of plains; but there are not even two 
sandy furrows all the way because at 
times the cars went over grass 6 to 8 
inches high with not a vestige of any 
ears having traversed them previous to the 
pilot car this morning. But had these 
sandy furrows continued all the time it 
would not have been a hardship to any 
car because on these plains there are not 
any speed traps, there are not any dogs 
for which the cars have to be slowed up 
to avoid and there are not any people, so 
that 45 miles an hour was maintained by 
some of the cars for half an hour at a 
time and there were but few of the driv- 
ers who could not boast of averaging 30 
miles an hour for 2 consecutive hours. 

Across these plains are small streams 
and water courses and over these are no 
bridges so that novel experiences were the 
rule. Car drivers had to shift to low gear 
and steer down precipitous banks 3 or 4 
feet deep and cross small streams 2 
feet deep, and then up as steep banks on 
the opposite side. At other places were 
bridges, but they were so weak that in 
one case the Motor Age Thomas crashed 
through the flooring and a rear wheel rest- 
ed in the water; then again there were 
miniature ponds through which the confetti 
led and in which the cars sped through 6 
or 8 inches of water; these all combined to 
make today’s run a novel one in every re- 
spect. To these might be added the minia- 
ture cactus growing on the plain, the 
hundreds of prairie dogs that scampered 
into their holes when about a couple of 
car lengths off, a few stray antelopes that 
were seen by some of the parties out of 
Fort Morgan, the coyotes that kept a 
good half mile away from the cars and the 
stupid owls that roused from: daily slum- 
‘bers flitted dangerously near the cars. 
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Much as has been said about the plains 
it fails to give any definite conception of 
“them. To be known they must be trav- 
eled over, and to be known thoroughly 
they should be traveled over under a 
scorching hot sun such as was experienced 
today. . These plains are not level—you 
eannot find one whole level acre on them. 
It is up and down, not in broad sweeps, 
and you always appear to have a variety 
of slopes, the ground rising everywhere but 
behind you and then it generally appears 
to rise. The hills are not steep—they 
should not be called hills but grades. 


Grass, Sky and Car 
On these plains there are only three 


apparent existences—grass, the sky and 
your car. Look to the right and the grass 
rises to meet the sky, not a tree, shrub or 
any sign of vegetation other than grass 
being visible. Look to the left and the 
same mono-existence meets the eye. Look 
ahead it is the same, and looking back- 
ward there is no change. You ¢limb a 
slope 3 miles long and imagine when you 
reach the summit at the sky line you will 
see civilization beyond, but when you 
reach that summit there is a little descent 
and beyond a longer rise with the same 
treeless, habitationless plains. One more 
summit is reached and again the hopes of 
at last seeing life and existence vanishes 
and grass, sky, 4 more miles of winding 
trail and prairie dogs are the only re- 
ward. For miles and miles this continues 
until finally without warning a corn field 
is reached; nestled beside it is a cosy 
house with orchard and line of willow trees 
to break the western blast, civilization is 
reached and Bennett, the doorway to the 
plains on the Denver side is reached. To- 
day these plains are useful only for graz- 
ing cattle, but within 10 years it is a 
sate assertion to make that irrigation will 
have claimed them and that where today 
is solitude and wilderness then will be 
productive acres, and the lonely vastness 
will have given way to prosperous homes 
and Denver will not be a city with the 
mountains on the west and the plains on 
the east. 


Surprise for Gliddenites 


The first 120 miles of today’s run be- 


fore encountering the plains was a sur- 
prise to the majority of the Gliddenites in 
that it is all cultivated, thanks to the 


Platte river, from which the water is con- 
ducted in big ditches 20 feet wide and 5 
or 6 feet deep. These ditches wander over 
the farms and cross and recross the roads. 
From these ditches what are. termed 
laterals branch off and the life-giving 
witer leads through furrows running 
acvoss the fields and placed approximately 
1 feet apart. 

‘oday’s run was characteristic in that 
it passed through the famous beet sugar 
country, the three factories for making 
su-ar from these products being located at 
Sterling, Brush and Fort Morgan. In 
pisces hundreds of acres on each side of 
‘the road were covered with beets and in 
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ROUTE FROM JULESBURG TO DENVER 


less fruitful sections half of the land was 
devoted to this industry and the remainder 
to corn and wheat. The homes are not so 
attractive as through Iowa and Nebraska 
because they lack the orchards and the 
long rows of willow trees planted to pro- 
tect fruit trees and homes from the severe 
blasts. 
Some Roads Not Good 

The roads were not good for about 40 
miles, leaving out of consideration the 80 
miles across the plains. For one 20-mile 
stretch they had recently been turnpiked 
and the lumps of grass and rough dirt 
were piled high in the middle of the road. 
A 12-mile-an-hour schedule was difficult in 
such places. But for miles they were per- 
fect dirt with a little sand. The majority 
of the run was alongside of the railroad, 
only the wire fence of the railroad separat- 
ing the two. What gave trouble to some 
of the cars were the dried-up sandy stream 
bottoms, which are 3 or 4 feet deep and 
into which the cars have almost to drop 
and out of which the climb is very steep 
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and must be rushed. Not one of the cars 
stalled on these, although three or four 
private parties touring to Denver had to 
be assisted out of some of them. 

Few large towns were passed through, 
the leading ones being Sterling, 5,000 popu- 
lation; Brush, 2,000, and Fort Morgan, 
5,000, the chief manufacturing in each 
being the sugar beet industry. Many of 
the names mentioned in the map, such as 
Ford, Hall, Hayford and Atwood are 
merely loading platforms alongside the 
railroad, there not being a depot or house 
of any nature near them. 

Today’s penalty has been a particularly 
light one in spite of the nature of the 
roads, only two cars coming under the ban. 
The first was No. 11 Thomas, driven by 
G. G. Buse, Jr., which broke a gasoline 
feed pipe and had to repair it, requiring 
ten minutes and getting a penalty of 1 
point. The other penalty was No. 10 
Glide, which broke a spring and was 
penalized. 

Several minor road incidents today re- 
lieved the monotony of part of the tour. 
Out of Fort Morgan Studebaker No. 81 
press var broke a steering knuckle and was 
delayed, part of its passengers reaching 
Denver by way of other cars. Motor Age 
Thomas went through the wooden bridge 
on the plains and stalled the line for sev- 
eral minutes. It required the assistance 
of the Buse Thomas No. 11, a block and 
tackle and a score of men before the right 
rear wheel which crashed through the 
flooring could be raised. The trouble was 
due to a sheer drop of 1 foot from the 
bank onto the bridge and also to not 
having driven directly over the supporting 
girders. Dai Lewis was stalled in the 
midst of a puddle caused by an over- 
flowed irrigation drain and the Motor Age 
ear had a similar experience. A little 
rope tied around the tires to prevent the 
wheels slipping rectified matters in each 
case. 
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GLIDDENITES START ON LAST LEG OF TOUR 








TWELFTH DAY 


Denver to Hugo, 173 miles 
Roads dusty, weather hot 
Class A schedule, 8 hours 40 minutes 
Class B schedule, 8 hours 55 minutes 
Class C schedule, 9 hours 10 minutes 
Class D schedule, 9 hours 25 minutes 
Class E schedule, 9 hours 40 minutes 




















UGO, COLO., July 27—Special tele- 

gram—After a 2-days’ rest in the 
Colorado capital the twenty-five cars that 
are still contending for supremacy in the 
Glidden tour resumed their journey this 
morning on the last stage of the contest, 
namely the run from Denver to Kansas 
City, a 4-day one. All felt better after the 
2 days of resting and being entertained 
and it was with a feeling:of pleasure that 
many started off this morning on the third 
and final week of the run. 

The start was as usual billed for 7 
o’clock, with 1-minute intervals between 
the starting time of successive cars. The 
morning was one of the finest seen in the 
Silver City, and the tourists looked for- 
ward to the 75-mile run along the base of 
the mountains to Colorado Springs with 
the greatest expectation, it having been 
heralded broadly as the prettiest stage of 
the entire Glidden tour of this year. Those 
expectations were not disappointing and 
the memories of these 70 miles will not 
soon fade away. 

At the starting point the hosts of Den- 
verites who had spent their time during 
the 2-days’ stop in their city were on hand 
to bid adieu and godspeed to all, and just 
before each car crossed the starting line 
a special badge bearing the insignia of 
the Denver Motor Club was pinned on the 
coat of each member of the tour. The 
badge carried a miniature metal burro sus- 
pended from its kottom. 

Features of Day’s Run 

Today’s run divides itself roughly into 
two divisions, the 70 miles southward to 
Colorado Springs comprising the first divi- 
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sion and the run eastward over the plains 
from Colorado Springs to Hugo being the 
second division. The first division was a 
joy ride over the smooth natural dirt roads. 
These roads are generally wider than the 
average dirt road, there being plenty of 
room for two cars to pass. A short dis- 
tance out of Denver the surface is light- 


mile apart. As Colorado Springs is ip. 
proached the distance between the ‘wo 
widens. Leaving Denver it is a ste dy 
climb to Palmer lake, where the road «le- 
vation is 7,225 feet above sea level, this 
being the highest point reached this year 
and the highest altitude ever attained on a 
Glidden tour. Once Palmer lake is passed 





Harry HAMMOND IN No. 2 PREMIER AROUSED ENTHUSIASM AMONG THE COLORADOANS 


colored, but when approaching the half- 
way point a reddish sandstone is mixed 
which adds a very characteristic hue and 
makes a road on which local thunder- 
storms have no effect. The bad feature of 
this road, and it is a dangerous one, is 
the large number of bridges which the road 
has to curve upon, making a dangerous 
approach in case slight skidding should 
oceur. For the majority of the distance to 
Colorado Springs the Rocky mountains lie 
off to the right hand at distances varying 
from 1 to 8 miles. Leaving Denver the 
foothills are some distance away and over 
them the hoary head of Gray peak can be 
discerned, a little further down the road 
approaches the mountains and the moun- 
tains come to the road, so that when 
Palmer lake is reached the two are not a 
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MAP OF ROUTE FROM DENVER TO: HuGo 


the road begins to drop gradually until 
Colorado Springs is reached. 

The mountain scenery on these 70 miles 
umply repays the motorist who takes the 
2% hours necessary to make the trip. The 
foothills are cultivated right to where the 
steep ascents begin. Near Palmer lake 
the land approaching the foothills becomes 
more rolling and along at the foot of the 
foothills are unique terra cotta rock forma- 
tions that resemble various buildings. In 
one place in a cluster of rocks that are 
taken from a small village by 90 per cent 
of tourists, at another place a single rock 
resembles a baronial castle; another group 
suggests animals and other fantastic rock 
formations can be translated into human 
forms as the whims of the observer dictate. 

In order to give the tourists an oppor- 
tunity of visiting in Colorado Springs and 
getting a glimpse at Pike’s Peak a 2-hour 
control was established in front of the 
Antlers hotel, where the cars were kept 
under police protection while the passen- 
gers had an opportunity to take in the 
excitement attendant upon a circus parade, 
get a lunch-in the hotel, go for a drive 
through the Garden of the Gods or sit back 
and survey the majestic proportions of 
Pike’s peak and the lesser ones groupe 
around it. Not a few took the trip throug» 
the Garden of the Gods, which is not more 
than a 10-minute ride by car from the city. 
Others visited Manitou at the foot of the 
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gul¢ in which is the cog road leading up 
the mountain and others spent time in the 
souvenir stores. 
Viewing Pike’s Peak 

The clear sky and dry day gave an ex- 
cellent opportunity of viewing the moun- 
tains which at this point are higher than 
at Denver. It was disappointing all the 
way from Denver to Colorado Springs to 
many because they could not even get a 
glimpse of Pike’s peak until at the very 
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In one place encountered this afternoon 
a settler had fenced in a new piece of 
land since the time route had been origin- 
ally laid out and as a result when Pilot 
Lewis reached the fence he was compelled 
to strew the confetti through the long 
grass around the farm until the old trail 
was met at the other side of the settlers’ 
claim. Half a dozen times this afternoon 
the cars were running over the long grass 
with nothing in the nature of a road and 





RESIDENTS OF CRESCENT INTERESTED AS ARE ALL WESTERNERS 


gates of Colorado Springs because of the 
presence of other smaller hills which entire- 
ly shut it out, but what the tourists missed 
in noticing it before reaching Colorado 
Springs was more than made up after the 
run from the Springs, for during the entire 
hundred miles to Hugo the big peak was 
visible, rising higher and higher above 
the lesser peaks the farther the cars moved 
eastward. On the arrival of the cars here 
tonight the peak could be observed and it 
will be visible for some miles of tomor- 
row’s trip. 

The second stage of today’s journey was 
not an interesting one, it being through 
plains practically all of the way, excepting 
where a small village was passed through 
and the adjacent land cultivated. The 
plains of today are vastly different from 
those of yesterday. In the first place they 
are covered with long grass and for the 
majority of the distance there are fairly 
good trails. The land on either side of the 
trail and as far as the eye can see in 
every direction is treeless and no habita- 
ticas other than small frame shacks for the 
ravchers appear. The farms or ranches 
are divided by a two-wire barbed fence 
aul when frequently the road passes 
through these farms the motor car had to 
be stopped and a wire gate opened to let 
the ear through and orders are generally 
posted asking that the gate be closed 
again, 


' 
only the confetti to guide them; at other 
places the road is but a couple of parallel 
ruts and the grass was so long that had 
a car got 20 yards to the side of the road 
it would have been impossible to see the 
highway. 

Trenches Are Treacherous 

One treacherous feature of these roads 
are the trenches worn across at the foot 
of each hill. Several of the cars dropped 
a sheer foot into these ditches, in other 
eases the recent rains had softened the soil 
so that in places the sand had caved in, 
leaving round holes 2 feet in diameter and 
1 to 2 feet deep right in the center of the 
road. The Simplex car fell into one of 
these and damaged its radiater, on which 
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it was penalized. For miles, however, the 
trail is excellent and the cars were run- 
ning along at a 30-mile-an-hour clip. Near- 
ly all the cars checked in away ahead of 
time. The plains today are very rolling, 
there not being any level land. But three 
places of any size were passed through and 
these are villages, being Resolis, Limon 
and Genoa, and Hugo, tonight’s stop, has 
a population of not more than 400. It is 
a typical village of the plain, but has a 
couple of good business blocks, a good 
brick school and a substantial array of 
homes. 


Hugo Is Growing 


Hugo was made a railway division at 
a point on the railroad in March and.since 
then has been progressing. A novelty that 
pleased everybody tonight was an Oldsmo- 
bile runabout being pulled around the vil- 
lage by an old horse,’ the sheriff playing 
the role of driver. The equipage was 
made the means of announcing an enter- 
tainment tonight. in a church for all of 
the members of the tour. In addition to 
this only one other car was noted in the 
village outside of the tour cars, this being 
a Cadillac. Since leaving Colorado Springs 
today the tour did not see any cars on the 
plains. — . 

Two perfect scores have fallen today, 
the White No. 14m. the. Glidden having 
sand in its water-feed line which prevented 
the valves working properly. The water 
tank was drained soon after leaving Den- 
ver and the feed lines cleaned. The pen- 
alty was for work and for time. The sec- 
ond penalty was to No. 51 American Sim- 
plex, which met with an accident on the 
plains by dropping into a dried-up creek 
bottom, injuring its radiator and loosening 
the steering gear. It required a short time 
to tighten the steering gear and repair the 
radiator, the penalty being 1.2 points for 
labor and .2 point for outside material. 
This accident removes the last perfect 
seore car in the contest for the Detroit 
trophy and leaves Premier No, 53 in the 
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Buse’s THOMAS BATTLING WITH THE SAND IN COLORADO 
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WHITE STEAMER, USING KEROSENE FUEL, MAKES HIT WITH 







































MOTOR AGE 





Tap Prerce TEAM, ALL Four WITH PERFECT SCORES 





RAILROAD MEN 


Treppy Dry In Prerce-Arrow CROSSING BRIDGE OVER PLATTE RIVER 








lead in this three-cornered contest. Tie ' 
Glide No. 10 was penalized, but parti 
lars will be announced later. 

The performances of the perfect-score 
ears are still continuing to attract the at- 
tention of all on the tour and the wonder | 
is how eleven cars have succeeded up to 
tonight to run from Detroit here without ° 
even a wrench bein used. 


Cars With Perfect Scores 


All four of the Pierce entries, two in 
the Glidden and two in the Hower, are , 
still untainted; two of the Premiers have 
clean records and one each of Marmon, 
Maxwell, Lexington and Chalmers-Detroit 
are running without a penalty of any 
nature. Wing’s Marmon was first to check 
in tonight, followed by the Lexington, 
then came three Pierces. 

The majority of the cars which are mak- 
ing the daily runs without penalties never 
have to stop on the road except for tires, 
the cars running with the greatest regu- 
larity. The tire situation is creating not a 
little interest in that not a few cars have 
made the entire run from Detroit without 
having even to inflate. No. 107 Maxwell 
has the same air in all four of the tires 
with which it started out from Detroit and 
No. 6, the Maxwell touring car in the 
Glidden, had its first puncture today. No. 
114, Lexington, has had but one puncture, 
and that entering Mankato. No. 51 Amer- 
ican Simplex, the only two-cylinder car 
entered, has not yet had one puncture or. 
case of tire trouble. No. 52, Bemp’s Chal- 
mers-Detroit, has yet to have its first punc- 
ture, and No. 53, Premier, has had but 
one puncture, and that entering Julesburg. 
It is a remarkable record that only one 
puncture and not a blowout has occurred 
with the three cars of the toy tonneau 
class competing for the Detroit trophy, but 
the Detroit trophy has not the entire tire 
record. There are not a few cars in the 
Hower class which are getting along with 
very little tire work. No. 109, Schofield’s 
Pierce, has not experienced any trouble 
and No. 107 Maxwell has already been re- 
ferred to as perfect. 

Other cars have fared in bad luck, an 
example being No. 12 Midland, which has 
had five punctures from nails and which 
has called for as many inner tubes. 








MOLINE ON THE PLAINS 
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VIEW OF LAKESIDE PARK FROM THE TOP OF CHUTES DURING 


ENVER, °COL.,. July 26—Whatever 


were the expectations of the Glidden 


tourists as to the entertainment they would 
receive here, those expectations have been 
surpassed, and tonight, after 2 days of 
Denver hospitality, all of the tourists are 
a unit in proclaiming that never before in 
any Glidden tour has free-hearted hospital- 
ity reached or even approached the zenith 
obtained today when the entire party was 
taken on a special railway train up Clear 
River canyon in the Rockies to the very 
top of Mount McLellan, 14,109 feet above 
sea level, where they were shown the mar- 
vels of nature spread out before the eye 
and where the boldest peaks of the Rockies 
in Colorado stretched in panorama far away 
to north and south and to eastward lay 
the 80 miles of plains over which the tour- 
ists had traveled on their entry into the 


GLIDDENITES HAVE RIGHT OF WAY 


beautiful Silver city on Saturday afternoon. 

Denver has done itself proud and the 
Denver Motor Club merits premier honors 
in the role of mine host for 1910 as well 
as previous years. The mountain trip of 
today was but one phase of the entertain- 
ment. Saturday Denver motorists met the 
tourists 40 miles out on the plains, and 
from there to the city the roadsides were 
dotted with cars filled with enthusiastic 
motorists, all waving the colors of the 
Denver Motor Club. In the outskirts of 
the city more than 200 cars were lined up 
on either side of Mount View avenue, over 
which the motorcade approached the city; 
and in the city proper everybody was out 
to see the dusty khaki-clad tourists arrive 
and to welcome them. Saturday evening 
open house was held at the Motor club 
headquarters, the local entertainment com- 


IN THE PARK 


TOURISTS’ VISIT 


Denver Entertains Glidden Tourists 


Zenith of Free-Handed Hos- 
pitality is Reached by Enthu- 
siastic Motor Club Members 








mittee having refrained from any formali- 
ties, realizing as they did the tired condi- 
tion of the majority of the party. 

Busy Time on Sunday 

Sunday morning the official program ar- 
ranged by the local club began in earnest. 
Seores of cars were waiting at the official 
headquarters at the Grand Palace hotel 
and numerous private sight-seeing parties 
were conducted over the residence and 
park districts of the city. At noon the 
tide turned towards Lakeside park where 
the new White City amusement park was 
turned over to the tourists, each being pro- 
vided with a book of coupons giving free 
entrance to all of the shows and features. 
Later in the afternoon there was a balloon 
ascension. 

At 6 o’clock the official banquet tendered 
by the Denver Motor Club to the tour took 
place at the White City pavilion, over 300 
tourists and local motorists attending. 
Senator T. M. Patterson, a leading motor- 
ist, was toastmaster. In speaking on the 
influence of the present Glidden tour on 
motoring Senator Patterson said: ‘‘The 
tour is a triumph for the American-made 
ear and the American manufacturer, who is 
trying to get facts whereby he can give to 
the world the best in the way of an in- 
ternal combustion motor that human in- 
genuity can produce. 

‘Good roads must follow the production 
of good cars and that means additional 
pleasure and comfort and increased travel 
by motor cars. There are those here wo 
will live to see numerous smooth, broad 
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THE GLIDDENITES POSE 





FOR GROUP PHOTOGRAPH IN DENVER BEFORE GOING SIGHTSEEING 


Im Characteristic Western Fashion 


Travelers Thoroughly Enjoy 
the 2-Days Rest and See the 
Sights as Guests of Colorado 








and solid highways across the continent. 
Then the perfected motor car will stand 
side by side with the locomotive of the 
railroad in transportation and commerce. 
The farmer and raiser of grain and live- 
stock ean then transport his produce to 
market independent of the railroads, which 
will be brought to a realization of the in- 
dependent competition on the highways 
and will be forced to offer superior ac- 
commodation now unthought of. 


xace Not to the Swift 


‘‘The Glidden tour is another demon- 
stration that the race is not always to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong. The 
all-round ear wins just as the all-round man 
wins in life’s competition. The well-bal- 
anced ear will win and that is what the 
country wants in cars as well as in in- 
dividuals. 

‘‘T want the people to know what this 
excursion means to Denver. It means 
more than the presence of forty news- 
paper men, 150 tourists, eight Pullmans 
nd American-made motor cars. The man- 
ufaeturers and their representatives, broad 
ind well-traveled men, are here. With the 
newspaper men they announce to the world 
the fact that Denver is ‘the City Beau- 
tiful,’ that it ean conveniently and com- 
fortably be reached by motor car. In suc- 

eding summers scores of motoring par- 

s will cross the plains from the Mis- 
souri river to the Rockies, and Glidden 
will go down in history not only as a pub- 
lic benefactor, but also a8 a benefactor of 
Denver and Colorado.’’ 


Today’s excursion by special train 
through 39 miles of the Clear-Creek ean- 
yon in the heart of the Rockies, followed 
by the ascent by train to the summit of 
Mount McLellan, has proven the climax 
of the entertainment program. On their 
arrival in the city Saturday the tourists 
were given railroad tickets for the trip 
and promptly at 8 o’clock this morning 
over 90 per cent of them were waiting at 
the depot in company with half a hundred 
of the Denver club members. It was 1 
o’clock before the summit was reached 
and after an hour spent there the return 
trip was made, reaching Denver at 7 this 
evening. To the entire party the trip was 
the rarest form of recreation, during which 
every thought of the dusty roads and 20- 
mile schedule were exercised. The trip 
is one of the scenic routes of the Denver 
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vicinity, the road following for 40 miles 
the windings of the creek with..precip- 
itous .walls on either side often reaching 
the 1,000-foot mark. 
Trip Up the Mountain 

At Georgetown the interefting part of 
road up the mountains stag; two moun- 
tain engines being needed to pull the 
four-car train. Leaving Georgetown nestled 
in the bottom of the canyon the railroad 
climbs in S form and insgaining higher 
heights crosses over its own=Tight of way 
and completes circles on the mountain side. 
This done the climb up the side of the 
heights begins, the grades g@xeeeding 7 per 
cent in places. For a mile the engines 
are leading, pulling the cars up along a 
hillside, with the heights._above and the 
stream and valley 1,000 feet beneath; the 
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No ONE BUT TOURISTS ALLOWED IN LAKESIDE PARK ON SUNDAY MORNING 
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next mile the engines are pushing the cars 
ahead of them up higher along the same 
hillside in the opposite direction; and so 
backward and forward, first pulling and 
then pushing, for hours the trip continues 
towards the 14,000-foot summit. Soon 
the. snoweapped peaks of the main chain 
of the Rockies become visible, a little later 
the forest line, where trees cease, is 
reached and then begins the final stage 
over the smooth grass and snow-covered 
tops to the summit. Fortunately old Soi 
came out as the tourists hurried out of 
the cars and slowly climbed the last hun- 
dred feet to the highest pinnacle of Mount 
McLellan whence they saw Mount Gray, 
the highest peak in Colorado, 3 miles across 
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GLIDDENITES HAVE A BAND FOR PACEMAKER 


a bottomless gulch, the hoary head of the 
majestic height towering to meet the 
fleecy clouds that floated in the azure 
above. Eastward over successive tops 
stretch away the plains toward Fort Mor- 
gan ard at all other points of the com- 
pass were seen the white-ribbed main 
chain or backbone of the Rockies. It was 
a sight which obliterated every unpleas- 
antness of the tour and all felt that Den- 
ver had done what no other city on the 
continent could do—introduce man to na- 
ture in her sublimest robe. 
‘On: the train cold lunch was served by 
the Motor Club and in the baggage car 
was everything necessary and appetizing 
to the heart of man. All along the trip 
the mountain sides are studded with 
mines and the baldness of the cliffs, the 
hustling mining towns of the canyon and 
the ever-changing mountainscape afforded 
the choicest kind of an outing. 
Allan a Hard Worker 

But the work done by the Denver Motor 
Club was not all in the entertainment line 
—the useful was blended with the enjoy- 
able. The club has one hustler who is de- 
scribed locally as 99.9 per cent good and 
with the tourists he is 100 per cent good. 
That man is C, P. Allan, treasurer of the 
club and who has been indefatigable in 
looking after the comfort of his guests. 
It was Mr. Allan who met Pathfinder Lewis 


at Jefferson, Ia., and who was out of the 
city 2 weeks before he met him, looking 
for the best routes and getting a fund of 
information together. What he did then 
he has more than duplicated on this occa- 
sion. On Friday he crossed the plains to 
Fort Morgan and placed Denver Motor 
Club signs all along the road over the 
plains so that in case a car missed the 
confetti, the signs were there to guide it. 
Mr. Allan is over 70 years old and is the 
proud possessor of a family of thirteen, 
but his spirit is the age of youth in spite 
of the fact that he came to Denver 37 
years ago to die. Mr. Allan had a corps of 
good assistants, including Dr. Ralph L. 
Taylor, chairman of the entertainment 
committee; W. D. Nash, Joseph McDuffie 
and George A. Wahlgren. 
Denver’s Trade Strength 

Denver as a motoring center is booming 
this year, and there are at present upward 
of 3,500 cars registered in the city. There 
are sixteen motor car selling representa- 
tives, a goodly array of tire houses and 
big motor car supply centers. Practically 
all of the American-made cars are handled 
here, there not being over four exceptions. 
Not a few of the representatives handle 
but one line of machines, although there 
are others that handle five or six makes. 
The motor car salesrooms are not all on 
one street, but are compactly arranged on 


























BALLOON ASCENSION AT PARK 


adjacent and intersecting streets in the 
heart of the city. All of the salesrooms 
have large frontages, good offices and the 
usual repair and garage facilities in the 
rear. The business in electric cars is par- 
ticularly good. 

Denver is a more or less isolated city 
from a motoring point of view. To the 
westward the mountains cut off all pos- 
sible retail sales and to the eastward the 
plains stretch for almost 100 miles; but 
many of the Denver dealers have selling 
rights over big territories, one agent hav- 
ing a territory which extends 500 miles in 
three different directions from the city. The 
spacious city parks, the well-kept streets and 
avenues and the fascinating mountain 
drives will always stimulate the car busi- 
ness in this city. 


Condition of Cars at Denver 

Denver, Colo.,. July 24—The second 
week of the Glidden tour is over, it 
being considerably harder than the first 
week in that the cars had 6 days of steady 
going, covering 1,077.2 miles at approxi- 
mately a 20-mile schedule for the class A 
or big cars. The route has been over 
dirt and gumbo roads and thanks to the 
consideration of Neptune there has not 
been a drop of rain, hot weather and dry 
roads being the standing order for all 6 
days. Dirt roads generally mean good 
roads in dry weather with plenty of dust, 
but the Glidden army met a good few 
miles of bad dust roads, with deep, hard 
ruts, water breakers and high culverts 
that tested springs and shook the tonneau 
occupants to desperation. For the first 
time in a Glidden tour three of the daily 
trips have exceeded the double-century 
mark and a fourth has been within 4 miles 
of the 200 mark. These were the last 4 
days of the week, Monday and Tuesday 
being baby jaunts of less than 140 miles 
per day. 

It was freely predicted before the start 
of the tour that the second week would b« 
the real car-tester, and those that managed 
to survive the ordeal of the opening week 
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Cars PARKED AT DENVER 


would fall victims to the continued strug- 
gle of the second week, but such has not 
been the case and the cars have made a 
better showing on the 6 days of the second 
week than they did on the 5 of the opening 
one, and besides have traveled 1,077.2 miles 
as compared with but 822.8 on the first 
week. 


Seventeen Perfect Scores Gone 


In all seventeen perfect scores out of the 
thirty starters have gone, leaving unlucky 
thirteen to face the 4-day eastward leg 
of the journey to Kansas City. Of the 
seventeen perfects lost nine went the first 
week and only eight the second week, be- 
ing one in favor of the second in spite of 
the mileage being much greater. This week 
has seen four Glidden perfects go, namely 
Frank Wing’s Marmon, O. P. Bernhart’s 
Jewell, A. Y. Bartholomew’s Glide, and 
Buse’s Thomas. The Glidden ranks have 
suffered more this week than have the 
Hower’s and the week has proven a veri- 
table Waterloo for the Detroit trophy 
class in that two of the three have lost 
their clean standing. But two perfect- 
score Hower contestants have lost out, 
namely the Molines Nos. 100 and 102; and 
in the Detroit class the two losers are 
Bemp’s Chalmers-Detroit and Waltman’s 
Premier. 

The troubles that have arisen this week 
are in the majority of cases of a different 
nature from those of last week and have 
been the result of the continued knocking 
the ears have received from day to day 
whereas those of the opening week were in 
the majority of cases the result of an 
extreme incident which might be termed a 
minor accident. One example will suffice: 
During the present week three perfect 
scores have been lost due to breaking or 
leaking of the gasoline line, the cars being 
Wing’s Marmon, Waltman’s Premier and 
Buse’s Thomas. One was due to the gaso- 
line pipe rubbing against the apron, an- 
otler to a loosened flange and a third to 
Vibration. Undoubtedly all three have 
been caused by continued vibration, not 
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At the end of 2 weeks there remained 
thirteen perfect scores—seven in the Glid- 
den contingent, five in the Hower and one 
in the Detroit trophy ranks. The Glidden 
heroes are No. 1 Premier, No. 2 Premier, 
No. 6 Maxwell, No. 8 Pierce, No. 9 Pierce 
and No. 14 White. Those perfects — re- 
maining in the Hower are No. 101 Moline, 
No. 105 Chalmers-Detroit, No. 108 Pierce, 
No 109 Pierce and io. 114 Lexington. 
The sole perfect-score survivor in the 
Detroit trophy trio is No. 5 Simplex. 

All Four Pierces Clean 

The honors of the tour so far go to the 
Pierce entry of four cars, all of which are 
running with perfect scores and the ma- 


LOAKDING THE STREET CARS FOR SIGHTSEEING TRIP 


through the second week but from treat- 
ment or abuse of the opening week. 
One Case of Spring Trouble 

The much-talked-of spring trouble has at 
last appeared, only one car, however, hav- 
ing trouble in this respect, it being No. 10 
Glide. Before the run it was predicted 
that spring-breaking would be a feature, 
but the exact opposite is proving the case. 
Heretofore spring-breaking has been a big 
factor in car troubles, but not so this year, 
and it is reasonable to assume that the ex- 
periences of former years have proven a 


benefit and that now springs are a most 
dependable portion of the running gear of 
a motor car. There have been a couple of 


cases of bolts breaking in wheel hubs and 
other cases of nuts on these bolts coming 
loose and new bolts having to be used. 
This is undoubtedly due to continued road 
use. The fender difficulty has not shown 
itself during the week excepting in cases 
where repairs have been made and not 
proved equal to the strains. 

It is interesting to note that of the nine 
cars that were penalized during the first 
week every one of them, excepting the No. 
112 Mason, has had additional penalties 
added during the present week. This is 
an expected condition and the Mason ex- 
ception may be explained in that its pen- 
alty on the opening week was simply for 
breaking a pet cock. 


jority of which have trailed the chair- 
man’s car into the night stop nearly every 
day. The’ Pierce is the only multiple- 
entry—an entry of more than one—which 
has a 100 per cent perfect-score’ standing. 
There are, however, several cases of indi- 
vidual perfect scores standing where mak- 
ers entered but one car and which is still 
perfect, examples of this being White, 
Simplex and Lexington. Several of the 
entrants of more than one car while not 
100 per cent perfect are in good shape. 
Two of the three Premier entries are per- 
fect, and two out of the three Chalmers- 
Detroits are clean. One of the two Max- 
wells remains perfect, as does one of the 
two Marmons. 

Since the start of the tour five cars have 
discontinued running as contestants and 
two have not continued in this respect, 
having dropped entirely out of the run- 
ning. 

The thirteen perfect score cars have 
been making remarkable running from day 
to day. The majority of them are first in 
at the.checking stations and they are often 
away early in the mprning. The Lexing- 
ton has been an early arrival at the night 
stops, the Pierces have generally been well 
in the van and the Premiers have been 
well up, but the drivers have not been 


‘taking any chances. The Moline cars gen- 


erally keep well bunched. 
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One Aspect of the Glidden Tour Rules 


CCORDING to the rules under which the present Glidden, 

Hower and Detroit trophies are being contested a low-priced 
ear breaking such a part as a steering knuckle receives less 
penalty for it than a high-priced car breaking the identical same 
part—in other words were a $1,500 car and a $3,500 ear tied 
for first place at the end of the second last day and each broke 
a steering knuckle on the final run, the lower-priced machine 
would have a new steering part which would cost less than a 
similar part of the higher-priced car and as penalties are at the 
rate of .1 point for each 10 cents of cost the cheaper machine 
would get away with the trophy, in spite of the fact that its 
break is just as serious as that of the big car and as such should 
receive the same penalty. This is an injustice of the rules 
which has not been brought forward by the cheap car represen- 
tatives which it benefits but one that has gone through in the 
general trend of the evolution of rules. While it is hardly likely 
such a result’ will obtain in the present contest it is far better 
to be prepared for such a contingency than to wait until the 
storm breaks; therefore it behooves the A. A. A. to profit by the 
hints furnished by the 1909 contest, and when it comes time to 
frame up the next set of regulations, give them due consideration. 


a 


NE more phase of the present rules which does not favor 

one price of cars over another, but which is nevertheless 
basically wrong is charging a uniform list price for the breaking 
of any parts on a car and which parts have to be replaced, this 
penalty being at a-cent-a-dollar rate. An example will suffice to 
illustrate: A steering part, which is a $2 forging, breaks and a 
2-point penalty is imposed; the next day a forging bracket for 
holding the steering column breaks and it costs the same and 
gets 2 points; but the third day a $2 bracket for supporting the 
gearshifter lever breaks and it gets 2 points also. When the 
steering parts break, if the car is traveling at any speed, there is 
danger of the ear being ditched and the lives of the passengers 
imperiled; the same danger exists, but to a less degree, when 
the bracket supporting the steering column gives way, but when 
the bracket supporting the gear-shifting lever breaks it does not 
in any wise affect the driver’s control over the machine and the 
lives of the passengers are not in the slightest endangered and 
the only. result is the inconvenience due to loss of time. The 
penalty on the steering parts should be four or five times that 
on the lever-supporting bracket. All through the car there 
should be a delicate proportioning of the cost and safety factors 
of parts and the penalty for replacing or repairing these parts 
should be vastly in excess of that for those parts which have 
nothing to do with the personal safety factor and which only 
oceasion a time delay. 


nF 
§ Yee present Glidden will be recorded as a business Glidden; 


all Glidden tours have been such after 
the first one, but the business possibilities depend entirely 
on the attitude of the concern entering and not so much on 
the locality passed through or the night stops made. This year 
is a business year because the majority of the country passed 
through is just awakening to the fact that the motor car can 
be made a most useful and business adjunct to their present 
locomotive facilities. 


are supposed to 


Heretofore these people have known of 


the prowess of the car, they have known of its ability to 
traverse plains and contend with mud, but not until last year 
did many of the thousands throughout Iowa, Nebraska and 
Colorado appreciate the value of the investment of a motor car 
to the farmer, to the real estate man who has to show his lands 
to buyers, to the village doctor whose practice leads him 15 
miles into the country, to the village or town butcher whose 
trade extends into the country, to the wealthy resident who for 
years has spent his summers touring in other states but who 
now can study his home state, or to the host of other vocations 
to which the car is admirably suited. This year the sales in 
small places through these states show that the people have 
actually become aware of the car’s intrinsic worth and it but 
remains for the manufacturer to push his van of operations 
further westward, to pioneer on the vast irrigated plains and to 
devote a portion of each year’s effort to opening new territory 
which will prove fruitful on the second year. The manufacturer 
cannot do this without going and seeing the land; it will not do 
to send a hireling on this trip of observation, he must go him- 
self. In this respect the big majority of the present-year Glidden 
entrants have made a mistake in that the head men of the 
factories are not along to look into the situation and become 
enthused with the spirit of the west. Those one or two factories 
whose head men are along on the tour will benefit directly and 
on the next tour through this land every factory entering a car 
should send one of the head executives along. Those who are 
on the 1909 tour have had an excellent opportunity to observe 
the conditions in the west. They have seen little towns that 
looked too insignificant to even support a livery stable fairly 
bristle with motor cars; they have seen rich farming country 
where the motor car was a necessity and they have become 
thoroughly convinced that the west is a rich market well worthy 
of cultivation. Armed with this knowledge, they will return 
from their trip prepared to conduct an intelligent campaign 
next year. 


mR ® 


DEPLORABLE condition whieh is being evidenced almost 

daily on the present Glidden tour is the wild-eat stories that 
are being concocted by certain manufacturers’ representatives on 
the tour to catch the ear of the press and gain what they con- 
sider publicity for that make of cars. Scarcely a day has 
passed but one or more stories of an absolutely foundationless 
nature have been passed around each night and on which in the 
majority of cases the local press has fallen a victim and to 
which several of the press representatives fell victims on the 
opening days of the tour. This is poor publicity and the propa- 
gators might as well remember the old adage, ‘‘Be sure thy sins 
will find thee out.’’ These people should remember that publicity 
does not go by quantity but by quality and that it does not 
consist in so many lines directly or indirectly connected with 
the car but in what those lines consist. It is what is said about 
it rather than how much. Again, such actions savor too much 
of the cireus order; they do not reflect any credit on the car, 
for generally these tales are so constructed that the name of the 
car is dragged in merely incidental. Of a sensational nature, such 
yarns generally are given precedence over the story of the tour 
among those editors whose motoring education is of the rudi 


mentary sort. 
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WARNING SOUNDED FOR RECKLESS DRIVERS 


EW YORK, July 26—Do motorists 

understand the rules of the road? 
This question has been brought promi- 
nently before many clubs recently in 
view of the increasing number of acci- 
dents, some resulting in fatalities both to 
motorists and other users of the highways. 
In many cases these accidents have been 
due either to ignorance of the ordinary 
rules of the road or to the supreme care- 
lessness of motor car drivers in ignoring 
the simple regulations that conduce to 
safety. So flagrant has this tendency to 
recklessness become, in spite of the efforts 
being made by the leading clubs through- 
out the country to co-operate with city 
and county officials in observing the legal 
regulations, that a word of warning has 
been sounded by President Lewis R. Speare 
of the American Automobile Association, 
and his endeavors to control the present 
wave of recklessness have been seconded 
by the other officers and chairmen of the 
various A. A. A. boards. 

‘*Many of the recent deplorable acci- 
dents might have been avoided by the ob- 
servance of the simple road rules and sane 
driving,’’ said President Speare. ‘‘ There 
is also too much recklessness in crossing 
railroad and surface car lines, as well as 
passing electrie cars in city streets, when 
passengers are alighting. Again, many 
motorists in descending hills, even if not 
very long or steep ones, persist in keeping 
practically the full power of their motor 
on. If more motorists would throttle down 
the ergine, or totally disengage it while 
descending a hill, the number of accidents 
from this source would be materially de- 
creased. When the motorist suddenly finds 
himself in a tight place while descending 
a hill under full power or even partially so, 
and he loses control of his car, it is the 
most natural thing in the world to at- 
tribute the difficulty to the failure of the 
steering gear to work properly, whereas 
there would probably have been no trouble 
at all were the machine allowed to coast 
down gradually under its own momentum.’’ 

Some of the ordinary rules of the road 
which every motorist ought to know by 
heart and invariably observe are: 

1—Keep to the right when overtaken by 
a passing motor car or other vehicle going 
in the same direction. 

2—Keep to the left when about to pass 
another vehicle going in the same direc- 
tion; in other words, the motorist should 
pass another vehicle going in the same 
direction, on the left hand side. 

3—Pass to the right when meeting a 
vehicle moving in the opposite direction. 

Among the clubs that have recently been 
aroused to renewed activity toward prevent- 
ing this widespread tendency to recklessness 
are those in Cleveland, Rochester and Syra- 
cuse. A vigilance committee has just been 
appointed by the Rochester club, whose ob- 
jeet is to deal severely with members and’ 


President Speare of A. A. A. 
Cautions Motorists and Calls 
Attention to Rules of the Road 








chauffeurs who persistently exhibit reck- 
lessness and carelessness in driving, and a 
vigorous: campaign is also to be waged 
against motorists carrying fictitious num- 
bers. 

President W. F. Bonnell, of the Cleve- 
land Automobile Club, has issued a general 
letter to all of the members calling their 
attention to the fact that the city ordi- 
nances are being violated every day. So 
flagrant has this become that the chief of 
police in Cleveland has ordered that bulle- 
tins shall be issued every 48 hours giving 
the numbers of cars which have been reck- 
lessly operated. 

Atlanta Blanks Nearly Ready 

New York, July 26.—Application blanks 
for the national show to be held in At- 
lanta, Ga., November 6 to 13, will be ready 
for distribution in a week, all the details 
for the first big exhibition of motor cars 
in the south having been completed. When 
ready these blanks will be sent to the 
trade. The Auditorium armory which will 
be used for the exhibition is one of the 
finest buildings in the south. It is owned 
by the city of Atlanta and was erected 
for the sole purpose of drawing conven- 
tions to the live Georgian town, which has 
been called the Chicago of the south. 








Thirteenth Day of Tour 


(Continued from page 3.) 


elevation with Denver began. Practically 
all of the drivers either enlarged the air 
supply or reduced the gasoline flow, the 
logic in either case being that due to the 
rarity of the air it would be necesasry to 
either reduce the gasoline supply or add 
to the air in order to maintain a correct 
medium. Whether the drivers adjusted 
their carbureters or not, all of them had 
troubles with their mixers after leaving 
Denver and as far as Hugo, last night’s 
stop, and it is questionable if some addi- 
tinal adjustments have not been made 





today. All of the ears showed loss. of 
power on the hills, having to drop to low 
gear on hills that they ordinarily would 
have taken on high. In other cases the 
motors worked well half way up the hill, 
when they began sputtering and could 
barely crawl to the top. No. 109 Pierce, 


driven by C. Schofield, cut down the gaso- 


line feed between Denver and Colorado 
Springs No, 53, Waltman’s Premier, 
opened up the air adjustment, but obtained 
no bet*er results because no more power 
eould be gained, and it was almost impos- 
sible to make the motor speed up. W. A. 
Wood, driving No. 51 Simplex, the two- 
eycle entrant, did not make any adjust- 


ment but suffered a big-Joss of power; 
J. S. Williams, No. 108 Pierce and winner 
of last year’s Hower, did not make any 
adjustments. He had troublezwith a slug- 
gish motor, but once well out of Colorado 
Springs the power was back to normal. 
No. 114 Lexington, which is still running 
with a perfect score, increased the air 
supply between Colorado Springs and 
stopped four or five times to adjust and 
managed to get fairly normal power when 
on the high altitudes. 


Motors Show Lack of Power 


E. O. Hayes, driving No. 12 Midland, 
did not make any adjustments, but lacked 
power in the vicinity of Palmer lake and 
Colorado Springs, notably on the hills. No. 
2 Premier, driven by H. Hamond, adjusted 
both the air and gasoline and got a mix- 
ture which worked all right until half way 
up the hills, when the motor would fail to 
speed up and when on the level it was 
difficult to get more than 28 miles per hour 
out of the car. 

A. Y. Bartholomew, in No. 10 Glide, in- 
ereased the air supply when near Palmer 
lake, but without anticipated results, and 
other adjustments to give more than the 
ordinary supply of air gave mediumly sat- 
isfactory results, and No. 117 Maxwell, 
driven by C. E. Goldthwaite, was not ad- 
justed at all, but did not give more than 
three-quarters of the usual speed and did 
not have power. 

Five Penalized Today 

Today is the thirteenth day of the tour 
and the traditional bad luck associated 
with No. 13 has not failed this time, for 
five cars have been penalized, among them 
being No. 6 Maxwell touring car, which 
lost its perfect score by having to replace 
a front spring which was broken in yes- 
terday’s run. The replacement was not 
made until after checking out this morn- 
ing. The total penalty of 8.5 points con- 
sisted of 4.5 for material and 4 for the 
labor of putting in the spring. No. 11 
Thomas withdrew today, the reason being 
the breaking of the subframe which car- 
ries the motor. The car had burned its 
brakes and hit a hole in the road today 
at high speed, breaking the part. No. 10 
Glide had trouble 15 miles out of here, 
when the spring setting for the front 
springs broke, allowing the axle to turn. 
The car has not checked in tonight as yet, 
but will be ready to continue the tour to- 
morrow morning. No, 112 Mason has not 
checked in tonight and no report has been 
received from it. The Glide’s troubles 
were but a continuation of those of Satur- 
day, when it made a run of 120 miles into 
Denver with a broken spring, when trouble 
with the spring seatings began. No. 107 
Maxwell was penalized 7.7 points for a 
broken front spring, the penalty consist- 
ing of 4.5 form material and 3.2 for 
labor. 
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CHALMERS FORMS ALLIANCE OF INTERESTS 


i MICH., July 26—That by 
the result of operations of the past 
few days the Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. 
will soon be enabled to announce an alli- 
ance of interests making it one of the 
leading factors in the present era of fac- 
tory consolidation, is conceded here and is 
not denied by the company. The consoli- 
dation plans include the present Chalmers- 
Detroit factory, the Hudson Motor Car 
Co., in which Hugh Chalmers and other 
members of the Chalmers-Detroit factory 
are heavily interested; the recently organ- 
ized Fairview Motor: Co. and a prominent 
concern making high-priced cars. 

The Chalmers-Detroit and Hudson fac- 
tories are now organized along the plan 
originally outlined. The latter manufac- 
tures a light 20-horsepower car. The 
Chalmers-Detroit confines its efforts to 
cars of 30 and 40 horsepower. The Fair- 
view Motor Co. has been organized for the 
purpose of manufacturing commercial 
vehicles and the unnamed factory is the 
manufacturer of the high-powered high- 
priced car, 

The whole plan, with the exception of 
the acquisition of the unnamed com- 


. pany, has been confirmed by Mr. Chalmers. 


The details relating to the purchase of the 
other company have not yet been 
formally concluded, according to the state- 
ment given out today. In an interview Mr. 
Chalmers states that the completion of this 
deal may take some time. That it has 
progressed to an advanced stage is appar- 
ent, however, by an announcement from 
the Chalmers-Detroit press bureau, to the 
effect that the firm expects, next year, to 
manufacture, among its other cars, the 
high-priced one. 

Local gossips are interested greatly in 
the plans of the combine, relative to the 
other factory. Whether or not it will 
be brought to Detroit is a question regard- 
ing which no satisfactory answer can be 
secured. The two factories which are now 
in operation under the control of the Chal- 
mers-Detroit forces, are both situated on 
the east side of Detroit. The new Fair- 
view factory will be located on a plat 
adjacent to the present Chalmers-Detroit 
factory. Whether or not the unnamed fac- 
tory will be carried here is a matter that 
will not be known until some formal an. 
nouncement is made. 

The announcement of the organization 
of the Fairview Motor Co. was made this 
morning. Contracts for the construction of 
an immense concrete and steel factory, on 
similar plans to the present plant of the 
Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., will be let 
within 2 weeks. The financing of the deal 
was done entirely within the ranks of the 
Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. and the offi- 
cers are identical, Hugh Chalmers being 
the president, Howard E. Coffin, first vice- 
president; James J. Brady, second vice- 
president; Frederick O. Benzer, secretary, 


and Roy D, Chapin, treasurer and general 
manager. 

Ten acres of land immediately west of 
the present Chalmers-Detroit factory have 
been purchased for the site of the new 
plant of the Fairview Motor Co. The new 
concern, according to present plans, will 
manufacture a full line of trucks, taxicabs 


and other commercial vehicles. 


Thomas Denies Detroit Rumor 

Chicago, July 28—Rumors from Detroit 
had connected the name of the E. R. 
Thomas Motor Co., of Buffalo, with the 
Chalmers-Detroit consolidation of inter- 
ests, but a telegram from Motor Age to 
the Thomas company was answered as fol- 
lows by Mr. Thomas personally: ‘‘ Abso- 
lutely no foundation for rumor that Chal- 
mers-Detroit and Thomas companies will 
merge. There have been no conferences 
whatever upon the subject and there is no 
reason why the two companies should con- 
solidate. uue rumor is absolutely un- 
founded. ’’ 


WANT POPE RECEIVERS DROPPED 

Hartford, Conn., July 27—Vice-Chancel- 
lor Howell of the court in chancery at New- 
ark, N. J., has issued an order directing 
parties in interest to show cause at a hear- 
ing on Monday next why a final report 
of the receivers of the Pope Mfg. Co. 
should not be confirmed and the receivers 
discharged. The receivers’ report shows 
that after all general claims have been paid 
in full with interest there is still a balance 
on hand distributable to holders of first 
preferred stock or of voting trust certifi- 
cates representing first preferred stock of 
$986,951.41, making the dividend value of 
each share of first preferred stock of vot- 
ing trust’ certificate 41.277 per cent. The 
reorganization committee, according to the 
report, represents 23,714 and a fraction 
shares of first preferred stock and pursu- 
ant to the offer of the committee, Harry 
Bronner, F. H. Ecker and August Heck- 
sher, there has been credited to such shares 
a dividend of 41.277 per cent. There are 
195 shares of first preferred stock not 
represented by the reorganization commit- 
tee on which cash dividends will be paid 
and the receivers ask permission for leave 
to deposit with the clerk of the court of 
chancery $8,061.42 for ultimate distribu- 
tion among the holders of these shares. 
Ten stockholders did not enter into the re- 
organization scheme, fourteen holders of 
scrip, representing fractional shares of 
such unrepresented first preferred stock, 
and seven holders’ certificates of deposit 
of stock of the American Bicycle Co. and 
on this latter 9 per cent per share will be 
paid under the reorganization scheme. The 
reorganization committee assumed all ex- 
pense of the receivership, the report stat- 
ing there has been paid to the receivers in 
commission and counsel fee an aggregate 


sum of $68,644.12 subsequent to August 31, 
1908. The receivers paid general credit- 
ors’ claims aggregating $1,505,798.30 and 
interest on such claims to the amount of 
$91,963.01. The history of the Pope Mfg. 
Co. receivership is unique in the story of 
New Jersey chancery court proceedings in 
the matter of expedition, 


THOMAS CONFERENCE HELD 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 26—The annual con- 
vention of the representatives of the E. 
R. Thomas Motor Co., of Buffalo, opened 
here this morning for a 3 days’ session. 
Forty-one dealers were present, The meet- 
ing began at noon in the company’s fac- 
tory on Niagara street. This gathering of 
the representatives has now become an an- 
nual affair. The.program is as follows: 
Monday—10:30 a. m., demonstrations 
and inspection of factory; 1:30 p. m., lunch 
at factory; 3 p. m., convention convenes; 
6:30 p. m., beefsteak dinner at Lafayette 
hotel; 8:15 p. m., Shea’s theater. 
Tuesday—9 a. m., demonstrations and 
inspection of factory; 1:30 p. m., lunch at 
Hotel Iroquois; 3 p. m., convention con- 
venes; 8 .m., banquet at Buffalo club. 
Wednesday—9 a. m., convention con- 
venes; 12 m., take special cars to Hotel 
Clifton, Niagara Falls; 2 p. m., luncheon at 
Hotel Clifton; 3:30 p. m., trip around 
gorge route; 8 p. m., Buffalo and adjourn. 


ANOTHER TRACK PLANNED 

Atlantic City, N. J., July 26—Spurred 
on by the success which seems to be in 
store for the Indianapolis and Atlanta 
projects, a company has been formed here 
to build a 2-mile motor track at Chelsea 
Heights, which in general appointments 
will excel either of those motordromes. 
The new company, at the head of which 
is Commodore Louis Kuehnle, of the At- 
lantic City Yacht Club, proposes to spend 
$800,000 in acquiring and filling in the 
ground and $150,000 in building the track. 
One hundred and fifty feet wide on the 
stretches and 125 feet wide on the banked 
turns, the track will have a concrete foun- 
dation to give it stability and permanence. 
A grand stand seating 25,000 people will 
also be erected. A huge garage, a club- 
house, hotel and chauffeurs’ quarters are 
also included in the plans. The property 
includes 526 acres, and work will be begun 
in time for an opening next summer. 


RESULTS OF SCOTTISH TRIALS 

London, July 20—In the fifth annual re- 
liability trials, recently held under the 
auspices of the Scottish Automobile Club, 
there were sixty-five starters, out of which 
fifty-eight finished. The trials, which con- 
sisted of a combined reliability and econ- 
omy test included three hill-climbing and 4 
brake test, lasted 6 days and covered 4 
distance of over 1,007 miles, in stages aver- 
aging 170 miles per day at a scheduled 








speed of not less than 17 miles per hour 
and not more than 20 miles per hour. The 
entries were divided into eight classes ac- 
cording to price, and the winner in each 
class was awarded a gold medal, while 
bronze medals were awarded the car in 
each class having the best hill-climbing re- 
sults. The Scottish cup was awarded to 
a 38-horsepower Minerva car equipped with 
a Knight engine, for the lowest fuel con- 
This car also re- 
In classes D and 


sumption per ton mile. 
ceived a bronze medal. 
E the runners up for the gold medals were 
so close that they were awarded special 
silver medals. The twenty-three cars which 
qualified for non-stop certificates are as 
follows, the winners being designated by 
the letters G M, S M, B M, which repre- 
sent respectively gold medal, silver medal 
S. C. signifies Scottish 


Following are the cars with non-stop 


and bronze medal. 
cup. 
records, the maximum number of points 
being 1,000: 


CLASS A FOR CARS UNDER $850 
Con- 
Relia- sump- Hill- 


Car and H. P. 808 tion Climbs Totals 


RuOs,. 20) iaces .896 43.9 50 989.9 oi 
CLASS B FOR CARS FROM $850 TO sit a 
Riley, 15-18 .880 46.9 50 976.9 GM. 


CLASS C FOR CARS FROM $1,045 TO $i: S04 


Humber, 10-12...900 49.7 46.2 995.9 G.M. 
Miesse 14-16....900 43.1 41.6 984.7 

cL ASS D FOR CARS FROM $1,264 TO ‘$1, 580 
Argyle, 14-16....900 38.8 47.1 985.9 G.M. 
Gs Ri ek aie certs 900 36.4 49.1 985.5 oo 
ie Oe sci 900 35.2 48.9 9841 — 
a 900 43.8 39.3 983.1 
Cadillac, 20-30...900 30.2 45.2 975.4 


Straker-Squire, 15.900 382.3 40.5 972.8 
CLASS E FOR CARS FROM $1,580 TO $2,065 


Humber, 16...... 900 47.2 47.7 994.9 ary 
Vauxhall, 20..... 900 50 44.3 994.3 S.M. 
Talbot, 12....:2-.90 4 29.5 972.5 
Lemein.: BOs «cases 900 32.1 33.5 965.6 
MOCO TOé cc warner 900 39.9 24.1 964 
CLASS F FOR CARS FROM $2,065 TO $2,551 
Vauxhall, 24.....898 50 47.1 995.1 G.M. 
Sunbeam, 14-20...900 37.7 39.3 976 

De Dion, 18..... 900 39.2 30.1 969.3 
CLASS G FOR CARS FROM $2,551 TO $3,160 
yt. ake, | ae a 900 35.2 41.4 976.6 G.M. 
Albion, 24-30..... 900 83.6 30.2 968.8 
Minerva, 38...... 622 50 50 722 ox 


FAIRMOUNT PARK PRIZES 

Philadelphia, Pa., 26—The Quaker 
City Motor Club is out with its prospectus 
of the second annual renewal of the 200- 
mile Fairmount park stock chassis race. 
The club has decided to hang up $5,000 in 
cash, to be divided, possibly, as follows: 
50 per cent to the winner, 25 per cent to 
second, 15 per cent to third and 10 per 
cent to fourth. Should any winner prefer 
to have a cup or plaque of equal value he 
will be given one. The proceeds will go to 
charity, the club, out of the entrance fees, 
paying all expenses of promoting and ad- 
vertising, besides providing the prize 
money, preparing, oiling and guarding the 
course, repairing any damage to the roads, 
ete. A committee of patrons and patron- 
esses, to be composed of the most brilliant 
social lights of the Quaker city, will have 
complete charge of the grand stands, park- 
ing places and all points of vantage whence 
the race can be viewed. Already this end 
of the affair is shaping up as a huge bene- 
fit to boost the anti-tuberculosis fund and 


July 


MOTOR AGE 


Lowell Announces Its 
National Road Meet Card 


Lowell, Mass., July 24—The officers of 
the Lowell Automobile Club are not wast- 
ing any time in getting things under way 
for the national stock chassis races to be 
At the meet- 
ing held this week it was decided to close 
the entries for the races on August 14. 
There will be four classes. The cash 
prizes for the races make a total of $4,700. 
On Labor day three classes will be started 
off, known as class 2, 3 and 4 for cars 


held here next September. 


rated according to the piston displace- 
ment arranged by the A. A. A. and the 
Manufacturers’ Contest Association. The 
entrance fee for these three classes is $300. 
For the prizes are the Vesper 
Country Club trophy, with $600 to the 
winner, $200 for second place and $100 
for third. Class 3 prizes are the Yorick 
Club trophy, with $600, $200 and $100 for 
the drivers. Class 4 will be for the Merri- 
mac Valley trophy with $600, $200 and 
$100 for drivers. These events will start 
at 10 a, m. The big race will be held on 
Wednesday and the distance is to be 318 
miles. The entrance fee is $400. In addi- 
tion to the Lowell trophy the prizes are 
$1,000, $500, $300 and $200. On the day 
intervening between the: big races there 
will be speed trials on the mile straight- 
away course and Bruce Brown and Nazzaro 


class 2 


are expected to compete in an endeavor 
to break the world’s record. The officials 
have decided it will not be necessary to 
lengthen the course as the cost of ex- 
tending it to 15 miles would be very large, 
and the extra cost of policing it would 
add the expenses.. Mayor 
Brown has ordered the street and sewer 
departments to have the season’s con- 
structive work finished before Labor day 
even if it takes an extra foree of men 
and has to be done at night. The club 
has hit upon a novel way to finance the 
the $10,000 sub- 
scribed by citizens 100,000 general admis- 
tickets been placed on sale 
through a corps of young women em- 
ployed in the stores and factories of Low- 
ell, and the ten girls making the most 
sales will be guests at the races and after- 
ward be given a vacation trip to Niagara 
Falls. This plan has aroused much en- 
thusiasm. 


also much to 


races. In addition to 


sion have 








to aid other charities and tentative plans 
look to so widening of the scope of the 
event as to give the half million or more 
of spectators who will witness it an oppor- 
tunity of helping along the worthy object. 
It is proposed that this committee shall ap- 
point collectors who shall be empowered 
to accept offerings of silver—or notes, or 
gold—from the thousands upon thousands 
in the racing zone who will thus desire to 
express their sympathy with the work of 
those who are so gallantly fighting against 
the white plague or caring for the orphans. 
Of course, all such offerings are to be vol- 
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untary, fixed charges being made only in 
the case of grand stand seats or parking 
spaces. The charities which are to benefit 
from the race will be named later. 

It is hardly likely now that there will 
be any room for foreign ears, and that the 
same conditions as obtained last year will 
prevail. An effort will be made to in- 
crease the number of starters from sixteen 
to twenty, that a representative American 
field may line up for the word next Octo- 
ber. Last year’s field included two Loco- 
mobiles, two Loziers and one each of 
Acme, Peerless, Pullman, Thomas, Stude- 
baker, Chadwick, Stoddard-Dayton, Apper- 
son, American Locomotive, Palmer & Sing- 
er, Pennsylvania and Maxwell. Several 
cars not in the line-up last year are al- 
ready assured. It begins to look as if 


there would again be a waiting list. 


PREPARE FOR MUNSEY TOUR 

Washington, D. C., July 25—The Chal- 
mers-Detroit car that is to blaze the route 
for the Munsey reliability contest from 
New York to Boston and return, has ar- 
rived in the city from Detroit and will be 
sent out on the pathfinding trip some time 
this week. It will be driven by Carl 
Schnorr, The promoters of the Munsey 
contest have issued the rules to govern the 
event. They are patterned after those 
governing this year’s Glidden regulations. 
Entries have been received as follows: 
Chalmers-Detroit Co., Chalmers-Detroit; 
Hudson Motor Co., Hudson; Olds Motor 
Works, six-cylinder Oldsmobile; Jackson 
Automobile Co., Jackson; Motor Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Premier; F. Windsor Eveland, 
Philadelphia, Stevens-Duryea; Charles E. 
Miller & Brother, Washington, Ford. Tom 
Berger will drive the Oldsmobile, Ray Me- 
Namara the Premier and Frank Kramer, 
the bicycle champion, the Jackson. The 
Philadelphia branch of the Olds Motor 
Works has donated the pacemaking car 
to be used during the contest and it will be 
driven by Manager W. T. Taylor. 


IMPROVING GIANT’S DESPAIR 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., July 26—A big force 
of men is now at work on Giant’s Despair 
putting in a safety spur at the foot of the 
stiffest portion of the grade—where the 
road curves to the left after passing the 
Mountain house. In descending the moun- 
tain, if anything happened to a car on the 
Prospect Rock section, serious results could 
be looked for. Indeed, there was a fatal 
accident just at this:very point only a 
few weeks ago. Several trees have been 
eut, down, rocks and roots removed and a 
spur road built up onto a sort of plateau. 
This road will have a stiff up-grade, and a 
car which gets away from its driver, in- 
stead of being compelled to make the S 
turn, can now be sent straight ahead and 
on up the spur for a couple of hundred 
feet, beyond which the new bit of road 
debouches into a small natural ravine, the 
bottom of which has been leveled off, mak- 
ing it much safer for motorists. 
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ADVENTURES OF THE REGAL IN THE FAR WEST 


ENVER, Colo., July 20—When we 


drove out Farnum street, Omaha, 
at 1 o’clock on the 16th, headed 
westward for Denver, we settled back 
comfortably in our seats with visions 
of an easy run across the state to 
Julesberg, for had not everyone whom we 


had consulted as to the route said: ‘‘ Just 
follow the Union Pacific road right 
through.’’ How simple this sounds and 


how nice it would be if it were only true, 
but it isn’t. The road for the first 35 
miles to Fremont is fairly straight, with 
few turns and a good surface, but imme- 
diately after leaving there it meets the 
North Platte river, which angles across 
the state from the northwest to the south- 
east. The railroad, in an attempt to avoid 
the stream, selected a course north of the 
river and south of the river bluffs, and as 
a consequence, the wagon road progresses 
across the state in a tremendous series of 
right and left angle turns, now north, now 
south of the river, so that for almost every 
mile you progress westward you must go 
north or south a corresponding mile to 
avoid the hills or the river. Naturally 
when informed that the road parallels the 
railway you seek a time table for distances 
and find that it is 156 miles to Grand 
Island. At night, on our arrival in the 
above mentioned city about 2 a. m., a com- 
parison with the speedometer shows that 
we have driven about 46 miles further. 

For miles after leaving Fremont we 
plowed through sand north of the railway 
and for other miles the road is so over- 
grown with tall weeds and grass that it is 
impossible to see the wheel tracks, making 
fast driving impossible, but after tacking 
back and forth like a yacht against a head 
wind, we finally reached our destination. 
We overtook, almost in mid-continent, a 
ear bound for Seattle, and at the same 
time met another from New Mexico bound 
for Detroit. Strange that we should all 
meet at this exact spot. We exchanged 
road experiences and separated; the Seattle 
ear, however, joined forces with us, de- 
ciding to stick to the Plugger across the 
desert. We followed the west road and 
found the roads in good condition until 
Cozad was reached. Here we were com- 
pelled to go south of the Platte and found 
the road a dim trail so deeply rutted and 
overgrown that the danger of striking the 
axle was too great, so we bumped the 
bumps over the open prairie alongside. 
Night found us 35 miles out, but we 
plugged on and reached North Platte at 9 
p. m_ By this time we gave up figuring 
how far it is to the next night’s stop, and 
although everyone says 140 miles to Ster- 
ling, Colo., we make up our minds for a 
long day’s pull and get away to an 8 
o’clock start. 

Fourteen miles out we met up with the 
grand caravan of five cars of pilgrims from 
Des Moines for Denver, stuck in an end- 
less succession of terrible sand hills. No 


teams were available and the roads were 
impossible. South on the prairie we turned 
and pounded along recklessly, cutting 
ranch wire fences as we went and at last 
we got back on to the apology for a road, 
six cars strung out behind in a long col- 
umn, each raising a cloud of choking 
alkali dust, all following the flag on the 
Plugger. As we went over the high rolling 
hills a look astern showed the others gradu- 
ally dropping to the rear. Finally the 
Seattle car and ourselves were again alone, 
and as we dropped down a steep draw in 
the hills along the Platte into a bottom- 
less sand washout just east of Ogalalla, 
we had to fight it out alone. Shovels, 
ropes, boards and even our coats and bag- 
gage were fed under the wheels to gain 
traction in the hub-deep sand, and we 
finally won out in a blistering sun that reg- 
istered 100 in the shade of the hotel porch 
at Ogalalla as we drove up for dinner. 
We again turned- south across the Platte 
in the afternoon, and although the roads 
improved somewhat it was 4:30 when we 
reached Julesburg, with 55 miles still to go 
to Sterling for the night’s stop. 

The road from Sterling to Sedgewick 
was perfect and we bowled along 16 miles 
at a great rate, but then what a change! 
The heavy rains of the past week had 
washed out the bridges to the south of 
Sedgewick and we had to rush the moun- 
tain streams through deep fords and down 
steep banks. We were saturated, and so 
was our baggage. To add to our troubles 
an immense irrigating ditched had broken 
and we had to make a 4-mile detour to 
the south over the unbroken prairie 
through deep grass, from which clouds of 
the most energetic and vicious mosquitoes 
arose and fell upon us. We made our es- 
cape at last into the road along the rail- 
way, but such a road! For 7 miles to 
Crook it has been plowed and torn up until 
we were compelled to again break through 
the fences and progress along the side 
of the railway embankment. 

Beyond Crook the roads improved and at 
9 o’clock we reached Sterling. 

Tuesday at 8:30 found us in the saddle 
for the run to Denver, 156 miles. The 
road to Fort Morgan, 51 miles, is good, 
and we reached there at 11 o’clock, stopped 
a moment and were away for Wiggins, 15 
miles on the Burlington road. Ten miles 
out from Fort Morgan the good road 
stopped and stopped short. We faced the 
ascent of a series of long, sandy foothills, 
up which we labored for 2 hours, and then 
down into the dry, sandy beds of the 
Antelope and Bijou rivers. 

Again we shoveled and pushed our way 
along in the blinding sand and blistering 
heat across the desert lands, and made the 
last 5 miles into Wiggins in 2 hours to 
find nothing to eat, and Denver 85 miles 
away. Everyone here declared it was im- 
possible for us to get in without a guide, 
and after a great argument and discussion 





as to the choice of trails to take to the 
southwest, we took on a pilot and struck 
south across the sand and alkali to hit the 
Overland trail at the Bijou river, 25 miles 
away. Up and down the long, rough, roll- 
ing country we went and finally reached 
our pilot’s shack on the desert and the 
trail. We filled the water bottles and started 
again for Living Springs, 15 miles away, 
and finally topping a bog hill saw the 
Springs afar away, surrounded by green 
trees, a welcome sight in the middle of 
such a waste. We were now following the 
old trail over which came the gold seekers 
to Denver in 749. Living Springs in ’49 
was the stage relay point between Fort 
Morgan and Denver. The old hotel and 
extensive wagon sheds, now fallen into de- 
cay, still stand as mute evidence of the 
‘mode of travel in those strenuous days. 
Fourteen miles more and we hit the Kiowa 
river at Bennet and sink to the hubs in its 
sandy bottom. Again we dug and pushed 
across, and crossing the railway found a 
good smooth, hard road running west 
toward Denver. Denver, at last! We 
rolled up to the Albany hotel at 7 p. m., 
on time as usual, 2,367 miles from New 
York in 13% days driving. 
From Denver West 

Rawlins, Wyo., July 24—Among motor- 
ists in Denver it’s a 7-day wonder as to 
just why the route of the Glidden tour did 
not follow west from Sterling and inter- 
cept the beautiful road from Denver to 
Cheyenne at Greeley. To members of the 
crew of The Plugger the assurance of a 
good road to Cheyenne is most acceptable. 
We got away from Denver on the 20th and 
headed out Champa street for the Greeley 
road under a celar sky and warm brilliant 
sun. Out over the course of the Rocky 
mountain endurance road race—Colorado’s 
great annual motor contest—we went, and 
striking the good road, settled down to a 
25-mile gait and at 5 p. m. were in Greeley, 
57 miles out. Here we turned west toward 
the range and again north in a few miles 
into Pierre, a boom town on the prairie. 
If the Greeley road was good this stretch 
between Pierre and Carr of 30 miles is a 
dream. Right out over the prairie it goes, 
and it is as smooth as grease, yet were you 
to deviate from the two narrow wagon- 
wheel tracks for a hundred yards it would 
be completely hidden in the grass, which 
completely fills its center. The soil is of 
such a nature that it packs firmly under 
the wheels, and were it not for the ranch 
gates encountered at 7-mile intervals there 
would be no limit to the speed attainable. 

North of Carr and approaching the 
Wyoming line the country suddenly breaks 
into a series of sharp, steep foothills, the 
road surface continues good and we turned 
off the first 100 miles in 3 hours and 3 
minutes. As darkness came on we were 


compelled to slow down on account of a 
lack of light, we having exhausted our gas 
tanks east of Denver and found it impos- 





ible to renew at Denver, the supply in 
hat city being exhausted. We raised the 
lights of Cheyenne at 8:30 and rolled into 
inenn’s garage without incident half an 
hour later. Total for the day, since 3 p. m., 
120 miles. 

Thursday morning found us facing the 
real climb to the summit of the continental 
divide, and we had to rise from 6,000 to 
over 8,000 feet in a series of long stiff 
climbs in some 14 miles. The road surface 
is generally good, the day bright and in 
this high altitude very cold. Snow-covered 
mountains stretched away to the north- 
west and southeast as up through this won- 
derful gateway of Sherman pass we went. 
Near the summit a lucky shot from the 
tonneau brought down our first game 
wildcat. 

We reached the divide at noon and in- 
spected the Ames monument, erected to 
the Ames brothers by the Union Pacific 
railway in recognition of their wonderful 
work in the construction of this great 
trancontinental road. Pyramid-shaped and 
built of granite, it looms a hundred feet 
on the apex of the continent, an endearing 
monument to the two men who overcame 
every obstacle and made the crossing of 
the continent by rau a possibility. The 
railway has deserted the pass at this point, 
going south seeking a lower elevation to 
avoid the stiff grade, but the old right of 
way and the deserted buildings bear mute 
evidence of the importance of this former 
station at the summit. 

We reached Laramie, 25 miles away, in 
short order, dropping 200 feet to the level 
plateau on which it is located in a few 
miles, and after a brief stop are away in 
short order. Despite our minute direc- 
tions we went wrong in numerous crooks, 
twists and turns along the foothills and 
finally pulled up to a realization that we 
were hopelessly lost. North, east, south 
and west we scanned the horizon; nothing 
but the rolling prairies could be seen and 
in the dim distance mountains rise every- 
where to bar our pathway. Using the car 
and its flag as a landmark we started out 
on foot to scout, each man in a different 
direction, and finally away to the north 
found the trail. After 5 hours’ wandering 
across sage brush and swamp we reached 
the railway and followed the trail into 
Rock River as night fell. 

As we ascended a long grade we caught 
our first sight of big game—a coyote clear- 
ly defined against the sky, half a mile 
distant. He was saluted by a fusillade of 
bullets from the Winchester, but, alas, for 
our marksmanship, he trotted away to the 
south unharmed. 

Three miles west of Rock River we came 
onto a stalled motor ear hopelessly sunk 
in a deep irrigating ditch and surrounded 
by cowboys, each with his lariat attached 
to some part of the car and pulling and 
yelling at their best. Out came the Plug- 
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ger’s 150-manila line and with the tackles 
properly attached we snaked that cart out 
in short order, and after rushing the ditch 
were away. 


We took on a pilot here, and 
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it is well that we did, for of all roads in 
Christendom that stretch into Medicine 
Bow is the winner. Across four open, 
rushing irrigating ditches we dragged 
the cars with block and tackle, sunk 
to their floor boards in mud and 
water, and after building shaky bridges 
of boards and old ties across the 
huge washouts in the Old Union Pacific 
grade, which we are compelled to fol- 
low, bridges over which we dare not run 
the cars under their own power, but mov- 
ing them inch by inch by hand, we reached’ 
Medicine Bow at 2 a. m., 18 miles in 6 
hours of toil. By this time driver and 
crew are well nigh exhausted, and 5 hours 
sleep is necessary before we may continue. 
Tomorrow we must try for Rawlins, 60 
miles away, and after bucking the hills, 
deep holes and rocks reach Hanna for din- 
ner. West of Hanna we must cross the 
Union Pacific at an embankment and lose 
2 hours in ascending the steep grade and 
getting the car across the rails, blocking 
and jacking it every inch of the way. 

Fort Steele was made at 6 p. m., and we 
found no bridge across the Platte, which 
barred our progress, there having been a 
flood and the bridge swept away. A hur- 
ried request over the wires and the Union 
Pacific officials kindly granted us a right 
of way over the steel bridge. We thumped 
and bumped along the ties and finally in a 
howling rain storm reached the high bridge 
and crossed over. Then we were away 
for Rawlins, which we reached cold, wet, 
muddy and dead-tired. 
Women Tourists in Nevada 

Reno, Nev., July 23—Mrs. John R. Ram- 
sey, of Hackensack, N. J., Mrs. N. R. Pow- 
ell, Mrs. M. W. Atwood and Miss H. Jahns, 
also of Hackensack, who left New York in 


a 30-horsepower Maxwell touring car, 
reached here afer just 4 weeks of 
actual touring. From New York to 
Chicago Mrs. Ramsey and her party 
found what might be termed excel- 
lent roads all the way, and would 
have found them even further along were 


it not for the heavy rains which started to 
fall after leaving Chicago and which con- 
tinued with heavy thunder and strong 
lightning for almost 2 weeks. The result 
of these were heavy, sticky gumbo roads 
through the state of Iowa, which made the 
going very slow. Then again the four 
women were held up a long time in this 
state as a result of the washed-out bridges, 
which necessitated waits and long detours, 
and the result was that it was the middle 
of July when Salt Lake City was reached, 
though in actual number of days they had 
toured but 25. When Nebraska was reached 
there was an improvement in the roads 
and the steep climb through Cheyenne and 
west to a height of more than 8,000 feet 
was made without trouble and in quick 


time. Through Wyoming the effects of 
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the rain were again felt, for washouts on 
the road anywhere from 3 to 10 and even 
12 feet in depth were found—hundreds of 
them, too—yet they were all traveled 
through. Through Wyoming the old trails 
were followed, many of which were grass- 
grown and had high centers. The trip 
through this state was a trifle lonesome, 
but this was more than made up for by 
the beautiful scenery. So far as sleeping 
quarters were concerned they were found 
in plenty, only once going to Salt Lake 
City was it necessary for the women to 
camp out, then it was in Iowa where the 
river had flowed over its banks and across 
the road. Through Nebraska a number of 
streams were forded, and in Wyoming the 
new irrigating ditches were rushed with- 
out trouble. To Rock River in Wyoming 
the going was not, of course, the easiest in 
the world. From this point the climb of 
the mountains was again begun, and the 
trip across the desert, which so many fear, 
again proved easy. When the sands be- 
came too deep and looked as though they 
might cause trouble, some of the air was 
let out of the tires and the car simply 
sailed across as though high and dry on 
dirt or macadam roads. 


WILL REPEAT GLIDDEN DAYS 

Detroit, Mich., July 27—While it is not 
regarded as possible that Detroit will see 
the start of the Glidden tour of 1910, the 
celebration of Glidden days was so much 
of a success that the event will be repeated 
in another year and, if successful, installed 
as a feature of Detroit’s summer. The 
moving spirit is the chamber of commerce 
of Detroit and the main feature of the cele- 
bration of gala week, as it will be styled, 
will be a repetition of the parade of motor 
ears on similar lines to the pageant of the 
Saturday preceding the start of the Glid- 
den of 1909. It was generally agreed that 
the local celebration served a purpose of 
most material sort in bringing to Detroit 
thousands of visitors, including many buy- 
ers of commodities handled locally. The 
board of commerce believes that a repeti- 
tion of the program, with necessary vari- 
ations, will serve the same end and is 
relying on the parade as its chief magnet. 


CHICAGO’S ORPHANS’ DAY 

Chicago, July 22—Delayed by the road 
races in June, Chicago today celebrated 
orphans’ day by making the round of the 
boulevard system, a distance of 40 miles. 
The Chicago Automobile Club, the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association and the Chi- 
eago Motor Club joined forces in promot- 
ing the event. About 140 cars were in 
line, a number which proved insufficient, 
for there were more than 1,300 children 
and old people in the twenty-two institu- 
tions on the list. However, more than 
1,000 were eared for. 
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BOULEVARD AT HAYWARDS 


AN FRANCISCO, July 23—With road 
S permits secured and preliminary steps 
taken, the motorists of northern California 
are now looking’ forward to the greatest 
road race ever held in the west. The af- 
fair is in the hands of the Automobile Club 
of California, a body which is slow to act, 
but, once moving, is out to make its enter- 
prises the most successful. It is proposed 
to have the race in September, so as to 
allow almost 3 months in which to lay 
the plans. It is hoped to 
secure a thorough represen- 
tative entry list, since the 
fact that the club is be- 
hind the project assures 
the class of the race. The 
local men are greatly in- 
terested and already there 
has been some _ inquiry 
from the east. The race 
will be for stock chassis 
only. The general under- _. 
standing is that the build- 
ing of twenty-five cars of 
the class entered is suffi- 
cient. Definite rules, how- 
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MAP OF PROPOSED COURSE 


tees have been named, however, and at the 
present time they are working on the class- 
ification scheme. 


Big Demand for Race 

The race comes in response to a general 
demand among motorists for a contest of 
its kind. The little road race held at Santa 
Rosa, 50 miles from here, a few weeks ago 
was eminently successful and aroused so 
much enthusiasm that there was an imme- 
diate ery for another event of the kind. 
The Automobile Club of California, which 
has long had the project under contempla- 
tion, immediately looked into the feasibil- 
ity of holding a big race close to San Fran- 
cisco, and thus far its plans have worked 




















MILES OF STRAIGHTAWAY LIKE THIS 


out very well. Alameda county, just across 
the bay from San Francisco, affords many 
good courses, and one was picked out that 
was regarded as ideal, far surpassing those 
upon which some of the big eastern races 
have been run, according to persons who 
have attended the latter events. The 
supervisors of the county for a while were 
slow to meet the request of the club for 
permission to use the roads, but the citi- 
zens and big commercial organizations of 
Alameda county were not 
slow to recognize the mate 
rial benefits that would ae 
erue to them from the hold 
ing of the race in their ter 
ritory, and their pressure 
upon the board finally 
brought the desired permit. 

With the desired sanction 
the club is now making th 
preliminary arrangements. 
Committees are being se 
lected by Chairman A. B 











Watson, of the executive 
committee, upon whom wil! 
fall the greater portion of 





ever, have not yet been ar- 
ranged by the promoters 
of the road meet. Commit- 














ONE OF THE TWISTING TURNS ON THE COURSE 


the work of preparation. I' 
is recognized that.a good 
deal of money will be re 
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SHOWING THE 





AVENUE OF POPLARS AND ELMS 


quired for the financing of the project, and 
report is that the chairman of the finance 
committee will be M. H. De Young, the 
millionaire proprietor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, who recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Automobile Club of California. 
Mr. De Young is one of California’s most 
energetic citizens, and it is proverbial that 
anything he takes hold of moves, so it is 
believed that there will be little difficulty 
in securing the funds that will be neces- 
sary for the preparation of 
the roads, the purchase of a 
suitable trophy, and the 
general expenses. It is 
planned to have a trophy 
that in itself will tend to 
impress all with the impor- 
tance of the race. It will 
be of a value of about 
$2,500, and if it is decided 
to make the race an annual 
affair it is not improbable 
that the trophy will be 
made an annual challenge 
cup. It is believed that the 
necessity of defending the 
Cup each year will give it 
an added value, until, as 
new added to 
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GENERAL NATURE OF 


the year by interest as a 
trophy will be vastly increased. 
Course Through Foothill Country 

The course over which the race will be 
held is through one of the scenic beauty 
spots of California. 


cup year, its 


The great regret of 
Californians will be that the racing driv- 
ers will not have time to tarry to admire 
the magnificence of the country through 
which they will pass. It is in what is 
known as the foothill country, lying along 
the base of the coast range of mountains. 
On road are cherry 
orchards and farms bearing other fruits, 


either side of the 


some of them always in bloom. In other 
parts of the course there is an open, rolling 
country, raised a little bit; so that. it is 
possible to look over the surrounding coun- 
try for many miles. 
Details of Circuit 

The proposed course is about 2144 miles 
in length, and consists of two straight- 
aways with short connecting links at either 
end. There are nevertheless a number of 
turns on the long stretches that will give 
the drivers pelnty of opportunity for the 
exercise of their best judgment and skill. 
Starting at High street, in Fruitvale, a 
few miles south of Oakland, the cars will 
race down the county road almost in a 




















THE LAND IN THE ROAD RACE REGION 








At BroaDMOOR ON COUNTRY ROAD 


straight line through the little towns of 
Elmhurst, San Leandro to Haywards. 
Thence they will cut across to the Foothill 
boulevard, a distance of less than 400 
yards, and back over this fine stretch of 
road to High street. Here again there is 
a short connecting link with the county 
road to the starting place. The distance 
is just about 2144 miles, and it is suggested 
that the ears make ten laps of the course, 
which will make the race more than 200 
miles. This is the minimum, 
while it is not improbable 
that it may be materially 
increased. 

The greatest speed will 
be possible on the country 
road. Here there is every 
opportunity for a ear to 
open up to the limit. The 
highway at the present time 
is in fine condition, and the 
few rough spots that exist 
will be carefully fixed up. 
The San Leandro road, with 
its long, straight stretches, 
should witness a speed of 80 























BRIDGE IN CENTER OF A DANGEROUS TURN 


miles an hour or better when 
the ears are let out to their 
utmost limit. 
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QUESTION OF COMPRESSION 
AMA,IA.—Editor Motor Age—Through 
the Readers’ Clearing House will Motor 
Age tell why it is that more manufacturers 
do not use higher compression in their 
cylinders and gain more power? A eer- 
tain two-cylinder car with 5 by 5-inch cyl- 
inders, rated at 24 to 28 horsepower, with 
90 pounds or more compression, shows more 
power than another make with 5% by 
d-inch cylinders and moderate compression. 
Is it advisable to use 90 pounds or more 
compression in eylinders? Does it mean 

a short-lived engine ?—Subscriber. 
Whereas it has been shown that an ideal 
efficiency of 33 per cent for 38 pounds 
compression will increase to 40 per cent 
for 66 pounds, and 43 per cent for 88 
pounds compression; on the other hand, 
greater compression means greater explo- 
sive pressure and greater strain on the 
engine structure; or a more powerful, but 
a shorter-lived engine. Therefore the av- 
erage compression in practice is retained 
between the limits of 40 and 80 pounds. 
The mean effective pressure in the eylin- 
der, while depending primarily on the 
pressure of compression, is dependent also 
upon the efficiency of design and other con- 
ditions. It is the purpose of the engine 
builder to carry the pressure of compres- 
sion to the highest limit without causing 
pre-ignition, but with due regard to the 
wear and tear on the motor, the represen- 
tative compression in the gasoline motors 
now used in motor car construction aver- 
ages 75 pounds mean effective pressure. 
By increased compression or decreased 
clearance in the cylinder the following ad- 
vantages are gained: Minimum cooling 
surface of cylinder walls in contact with 
gases at explosion period; rapidity of com- 
bustion and quick conversion of heat into 
work; greater range of expansion, the 
maximum pressure and temperature being 
reached immediately on explosion; and 


eonsequent increased thermal efficiency. 


FUEL ECONOMY OF THE SIX 

Keokuk, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Is a 
four-cylinder four-cycle engine any more 
economical of gasoline than a six-cylinder 
of the same horsepower? Have any of 
the manufacturers entered six-cylinder 
ears in the recent eeonomy tests, and if so 
what showing have they made?—Beverly 
B. Hobbs. 

The first is a difficult question to answer 
because so much depends upon the con- 
struction of the motor, the efficiency of the 
earbureter, and the ability of the driver. 
In a combined reliability and economy 
test, run under the auspices of the Hart- 
ford Automobile Club, Hartford, Conn., on 
May 15, 1908, the big class honors, for 


ears costing over $3,000, was won by a 
Stevens-Duryea light six-cylinder car with 


The Readers Clearing House 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In this department 
Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of pertinent subjects. Corre- 
spondence is solicited from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any nom de 
plume desired. 








a eylinder bore of 3% inches and a stroke 
of 4%4 inches, and rated at 30 horsepower. 
This run was 174 miles in length and 11 
gallons 2 quarts of gasoline were consumed 
by the Stevens six, which makes an aver- 
age of about 154% miles per gallon. In the 
same contest a four-cylinder Knox ear, 
also rated at 30 horsepower with a 43-inch 
bore and 4%4-inch stroke, won in the class 


costing from $1,500 to $3,000. This was. 


done on 8 gallons 2 quarts of gasoline, an 
average of over 20 miles per gallon. This 
would seem in favor of the four-cylinder 
motor, but in the same contest other four- 
cylinder entries of the same dimensions 
and horsepower rating required 15 gallons 


of fuel to make the run. 
MISFIRING HIS COMPLAINT 


Vienna, Ga.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers Clearing House will 
Motor Age advise me whether or not I 
would eliminate considerable misfiring on 
my Buick car by changing the make-and- 
break spark to the jump spark? Would I 
have to change the timer which is on the 
magneto to one which is of the jump 
spark? If so, where can I purchase such 
a timer that will work on the magneto?— 
T. C, H. 

Unless you have had the ignition system 
on your Buick car reconstructed you are 
now using a jump-spark system, for the 
Buick cars never have employed make-and- 
break ignition. However, Motor ..ge be- 
hieves that you are under the impression 
that your system is of the make-and-break 
type because but one spark oceurs in the 
cylinder instead of a stream of sparks as 
when a vibrator coil is used, or because 
there is a circuit-breaker on your magneto, 
Make-and-break ignition, as it is generally 
known, is that type in which the ignition 
spark is produced by mechanically or mag- 
netically making and breaking the circuit 
of a low-tension current in the combustion 
chamber of the motor. Where an ordi- 
nary spark plug with fixed electrodes is 
used, a high-tension current is used to 
produce a jump spark. Now, if your igni- 
tion system is the standard equipment of 
Buick cars, a Remy low-tension magneto is 
used with a cireuit-breaker box and a high- 
tension distributor attached, which is used 
in connection with a single induction coil 
located on the dash. A low-tension cur- 
rent is generated in the magneto which 
passes through the coil on the dash and 
magnetizes the core; this circuit is sup- 
posed to be broken by means of the circuit- 








breaker, which is located on the magneto 
below the distributer. When this low-ten. 
sion circuit is broken, the core is demag 
netized and 4 strong secondary high-ten- 
sion current is induced and conducted to 
the distributer through the heavily-insu 
lated cable which leads from the coil to 
the center terminal on the distributer. 
From here the high-tension current is dis- 
tributed to the cylinder, through the one 
of the four terminals leading from the 
top of the distributer which happens to be 
in contact with the revolving segment. If 
you will flush out your distributer and 
circuit-breaker with gasoline, examine all 
connections and see that they are tight, 
clean the platinum points of the cireuit- 
breaker by sliding a piece of fine emery 
paper back and forth between them »vhile 
you press them gently together; then, after 
getting them to make good contact, see 
that these points break contact while the 
revolving segment is directly over one of 
the segments connected with the wires 
which lead to the plugs; your trouble prob- 
ably will be eliminated. First of all, test 
your magneto while the motor is running, 
by disconnecting the wires from the plug, 
one at a time and holding them close to 
that part of the plug which is screwed 
into the cylinder, If a spark occurs regu- 
larly then examine the plug. It might be 
well to fit an entirely new set ‘of plugs, 
being careful to see that there is not much 
more space than 1-32 inch between the 
points. Very often a plug which will 
spark very nicely when removed from the 
cylinder will fail when subject to the com- 
pression of the cylinders. This may be 
caused by a cracked porcelain, or carbon- 
ization of the plug. Remember that poor 
compression and bad mixture also cause 
misfiring in a motor, so unless you are 
positive that the trouble lies in the mag- 
neto test your compression, drain out the 
carbureter to remove any possible accumu- 
lation of water, and test the connections 
of your intake manifold for air leaks, This 
may be done by applying oil to the crev- 
ices while the engine is running; if oil is 
sucked in, the joint leaks and should be 


tightened up or a new gasket fitted. 


PROBABLY IGNITION TROUBLE 

Clio, S. C.—Editor Motor Age—Through 
the Readers’ Clearing House will Motor 
Age tell me how to prevent my 1908 Buick, 
model 10, from jumping or running irregu- 
larly at times on high gear? I would like 
to know the correct method of timing the 
valves, regulating the Schebler carbureter 
and commutator. Why does the engine 
heat at times?—A. B. Welch, 

The jumping or irregular running of your 
ear is due to misfiring in the motor or pre- 
ignition. Misfiring may be due to a num- 
ber of causes, but judging from previous 





experience with your type of car it is 
reasonable to believe that your trouble lies 
in the ignition. Clean out your commutator 
thoroughly, and examine for loose connec- 
tions; test battery to see if it needs charg- 
ing. Examine plugs for cracked porcelain 
or improper space between the electrodes 
or sparking points. Examine all wire leads 
for short circuits and current leakage due 
to contact of bare wire or some metal por- 
tion of the frame. Preignition may be 
caused by an excessive accumulation of 
carbon in the cylinders, too rich a mixture, 
insufficient lubrication, poor water circula- 
tion, or a tendency on the part of the 
driver to advance the spark too far or too 
quickly. When a motor, which will run 
perfectly smooth on a level road with an 
advanced spark, knocks when ascending a 
grade, or when a strain is put upon it as 
in starting, the spark must be retarded till 
the knocking ceases. The proper advance 
to give a spark is best determined by prac- 
tice as it varies greatly in different motors. 
The correct method of timing the valves 
on your car is by means of the marks 
on the flywheel, which show at what angle 
of the crankshaft the valves should open 
and close. The opening and closing of the 
valves may be detected by holding the 
fingers against the rocker arms and press- 
ing in an opposite direction to that in 
which it will move when started or re- 
leased by the cam. A method of adjusting 
a Schebler carbureter, as performed by a 
Buick expert, is to adjust the spring of 
the air valve so that it just barely closes, 
then retard the spark, open throttle a 
little, open the needle about one and a 
quarter turns, then start motor and adjust 
until it runs best. To set your commutator 
get the piston in one of the cylinders about 
1, to 1 inch down on its explosion stroke, 
then witb the spark control lever fully re- 
tarded set the revolving segment so that it 
just begins to make contact with the per- 
manent segment whose wire leads to the 
coil of that cylinder. The overheating of 
your engine and its jumping and irregular 
running undoubtedly are due to the same 
cause, as both syraptoms usually go hand 
in hand. 


MEANING OF “SECONDS” 





Montezuma, Ja.—Fditor Motor Age—I 
wish the tire manufacturers would ex- 
plain through Motor Age what the term 
‘“‘seconds’’ in tire descriptions means, 
Does the same quality of raw materials 
go into this tire as into the firsts? Is 
the fault in the method of curing? Are 
old stock firsts often placed in the second 
class without a guarantee? I think it no 
lore than fair that the user should know 
exactly what he is buying and what to 
expect of these cheaper tires. There 
would be double the number of machines 
sold and many times the miles traveled if 
the tires were of a material which would 
resist wear to a greater degree.—Will E. 
McKee, 

Every tire manufactured by the promi- 
nent makers of this country and Europe 
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must undergo a thorough inspection by 
competent inspectors before it is allowed 
to leave the factory. Every tire that 
shows the slightest defect in the rigorous 
tests through which it is put is placed on 
the market as a ‘‘second,’’ to be sold as a 
second—that is, the maker acknowledges 
the flaw and refuses to guarantee it as a 
first-class tire. These flaws sometimes 
oceur through carelessness or indisposition 
on the part of the workmen, sometimes on 
account of hidden defects in the fabric, or 
defects in the process of vulcanization. 
Flaws, which cannot be seen by simply 
looking the tire over, show up when the 
tire is tested; consequently, when buying 
a second, one takes more chances with 
those whose weakness is unseen. Many 
seconds are practically as good as firsts, 
but, unless one is an expert, buying sec- 
onds is somewhat of a gamble. As to old 
stock first being placed in the second class 
and sold without a guarantee, this is quite 
possible, 


REVERSING ELECTRIC MOTORS 

Robert Lee, Tex.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age inform me if reversing 
the direction of an electric current through 
an electric motor will reverse the direc- 
tion of rotation of the motor? If not 
kindly state in what way or ways the 
direction of rotation is reversed.—Charles 
E. Goss. 

If your motor is of the direct current 
type you may reverse its direction of rota- 
tion by reversing the shunt field or arma- 
ture leads; if of the three-phase induction 
type the rotation may be reversed by re- 
versing any two of the leads; but if of the 
two-phase induction type Motor Age can- 
not give you a direct answer without 
knowing the make of the motor, as all 
manufacturers do not arrange their ter- 
minals in the same way. However, you 
will have to change two of the leads and 
if you will reverse any two you may hit 
it right the first time; if you don’t there 
will be no harm done other than the burn- 
ing out of a couple of fuses. So if there 
is no electrician in your town and your 
motor happens to be of the two-phase 
type, reverse any two of the terminals 
till your motor runs in the desired direc- 
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tion. To allow easy connection for rota- 
tion in either direction, some direct ecur- 
rent motors are provided with. separate 
field and armature terminals, as shown in 
Fig. 4. The direction of the armature 
current can then be reversed by changing 
the connections as shown. In motors 
which are to be reversed while in opera- 
tion, the armature connections are the 
ones changed, because this causes. less se- 
vere strains on the insulation than revers- 
ing the highly inductive field circuit. If 
the motor is merely to be reversed once 
for all, the brushes should be shifted to 
the proper lead on the other side of the 
no-load position; but if it must run in 
either direction while at work of course 
no lead can be given to the brushes, and 
they must be fixed permanently in the no- 
load position. A motor should never be 
reversed while running except for the most 
necessary reasons, and then not until the 
full resistance is inserted in the armature 
cireuit. This subject is pretty well cov- 
ered in the Cyclopedia of Automobile En- 
gineering published by the American 
School of Correspondence. 

In Fig. 4, the lead, armature, and field 
wires, and the switch and resistance box, 


are designated by the letters L, A, F, S 
and R, respectively. 


COBE CUP RACE QUESTIONS 

Palo Alto, Cal.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age inform me through the 
Readers’ Clearing House what that disk- 
shape apparatus is on Matson’s Chalmers- 
Detroit car which competed in the Indiana 
trophy race? Will Motor Age also advise 
me the highest speed made on the course 
for'a mile in the Cobe race, and the ear 
that made it? I also would like the same 
information relative to the small ear race. 
—Perry B. Roberts, Jr. 

The disk-shape apparatus to which you 
refer is a shield used to prevent the stones 
from the road striking the driver in the 
face. The best time made over the meas- 
ured course in the small car race was re- 
corded by Bob Burman in the Buick, who 
showed 65.4 miles per hour on his first lap. 
Unfortunately the mile times in the Cobe 
eup race were lost before they reached the 


hands of the officials. 
REGARDING ILLINOIS LAW 





Chicago—Editor Motor Age—Under the 
new motor car law, will a motorist who has 
registered a new car this spring, using his 
old number, have to register it now? I 
am informed by the secretary of state that 
my license is good for 1 year from the 
time the original application was filed. 
Would the last application be considered 
as original?—H. Weymouth, 

It is the understanding of Motor Age 
that you will not have to take out a new 
number until 1 year from date your 
license was issued, providing it was taken 
out after July 1, 1908. Motor Age would 
suggest that you continue using your old 
number until the year is up unless you are 


notified otherwise by the police. 
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By Thomas J. Fay . 


= pe joints are necessary in con- 
nection with motor piping to avoid 


weight, to economize in space, and to as- 


sure tight and permanent joints, despite 
the nature of the service, which involves 
high temperature, high and variable press- 
ure, shock, vibration and the ills that fol- 
low placing cars in the hands of men of 
medium skill. In general work, in view of 
the room afforded, nature of the service 
and low cost of certain grades of castings, 
pipe joints are heavy and the plan of bolt- 
ing allows for the use of many holding 
bolts, so that the heavier and cheaper form 
of flanging works very well and there is no 
drawback involved. 

Temperature Is Important 


Temperature plays an important part in 
flanging and other forms of joints, and the 
coefficient of expansion of the materials 
used should be considered when the mate- 
rials are selected. The following values 
of such coefficients may be taken in prac- 
tice: 

Limits of Temp. 


Material Coefficient Deg. F’. Max. 


PG BIO 6 i s5i5 se csidewes -00000618 212 
RNS Pato s5ii's ars atin e lara cui -00000600 212 
Brass castings, average .00001090 572 


In the use of the coefficients the temper- 
ature change in degrees Fahrenheit multi- 
plied by the coefficient will give the ex- 
pansion per unit of length in each ease. 

In a general way if the piping or mani- 
fold is of a given material the flanging 
may be of the same material from the 
point of view of the coefficient of expan- 
sion; this is not an absolute requirement 
but it is either necessary to have the ma- 
terials like in each case or consider the 
effect of a difference in expansion between 
the materials used. The strength of thin 
piping to resist internal pressure is shown 
as follows: 

Let D = internal diameter of the tube. 

Let P = pressure exerted on the inside 
of the tube. 

Let S = ultimate strength of material 
used, in pounds per square inch. 

Let F = factor of saféty. 

Let e= efficiency ot joint. 

Let t = thickness of metal in cylinder 
wall in inches. 

When P D = 2+ S, ultimate, 

And P D F = 2t S e, under working 
conditions, 








PDF 
Transposing t —= ——-— under working 
2S8e 
conditions. 
Practice Indicates Defective Joint 
It is on rare occasions that the piping 
gives out, excepting at joints, thus showing 
that the joints are the more prone to give 
trouble, and in the motor this is particu- 
larly true. Designers have divers types of 
joints to choose from and of the simple 
forms of joints Fig. 1 illustrates a few. 
A in this series is made up by flanging 
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the pipe P at the joint and drawing the 
members together by means of bolts; if a 
packing is placed between the members of 
the joint it will probably remain tight 
against low pressure at a low temperature. 
B illustrates a faced joint, indicating cast- 
ings for the piping and when a packing is 
used the joint will be tight under low 
pressure, if the temperature is also low. 
C is of a joint that cannot be tighter than 
the screw threads on the flange, and the 
pipe, D represents a little refinement of the 
same scheme, and E is of such a joint with 
packing P so placed as to prevent leakage 
through the thread. 
Flanges May Be Brazed 

To avoid threading flanges may be 
brazed to piping or they may be shrunk 
on, and Fig. 2 shows a series of flanges 
fastened to piping by means of brazing; 
the process of packing H is still extremely 
difficult, if high pressure and heat are to 
be encountered. A shows a wedge-shaped 
packing H; B represents a wedge-shaped 
W of one of the tubes, pressing against a 
face of the other tube; C utilizes a sepa- 
rate flat packing M pressed between the 
edges of the piping; D indicates a plan 
which has more than a little merit since 
the packing N is locked in; and E repre- 
sents still another way in which the piping 
R, which must be thin, is upset and a 
packing is placed between the faces. 

Ground joints are not readily placed at 
flanged connections, although it is possible 
to do so; the principle of the ground joint 
is shown in Fig. 3, A and B. This form 
of joint will hold under severe conditions, 
and even if the temperature is high the 
joint holds quite well. When water con- 
nections have to be made, under condi- 
tions that obtain in motor car work, there 
are few joints that hold as well as the 
flexible hose joint as illustrated in C of the 
same figure. There are some examples in 
practice, in which the flexible hose joint is 
carried too far, in that the hose is used to 
connect up two points, at a considerable 
distance, and in such cases the license 
taken is with a view to eliminating the 
use of piping and abort cost, rather with 
the expectation that the purchaser of the 
car will sustain the loss. 


Dimensions of Flanges in Good Practice 


As a general rule it is better to have 
the flanges made of steel by a drop-forging 
process, in which case the dimensions may 
be as given in the series of illustrations 
here offered, taken from German prac- 
tice, previously illustrated in Der Motor- 
wagen, This phase of motor car designing 
Should be standardized and while there 
may be superior designs to those offered 
here, the great main question is to depart 
from the use of castings, not only because 
they are heavy, but for the reason that 
thoy will stand but little abuse, especially 
under conditions involving a road repair. 
‘he dimensioned flanges as shown in 
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' Pigs. 4 to 11 inclusive, afford all the data 
' necessary, and include fifteen sizes of 


flanges. They are all drawn to scale and 
the holding bolt holes are large enough to 
allow of the use of bolts, if they are of 
good quality, such as will do the required 
work in a proper and satisfactory manner. 
The packings to use under these flanges 
should be of the copper-faced asbestos 
class as illustrated in Fig. 14, and it will 
be observed that the flanges are provided 
with grooves to aid in holding the packing 
into place; these grooves do not have to 
be very pronounced but it is necessary to 
provide something of the sort. 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 


The Fried-Ostermann Co., successor to 
Henry W. Price. Co., Rockford, Ill., has a 
22-paged catalog and price list describing 
the Price gloves, the illustrations being 
in colors. 

‘*Lozier Logic’’ for July is made most 
interesting by a story on ‘‘A Comprehen- 
sive Tour Through Europe.’’ 

The Electric Welding Products Co., 
Cleveland, O.. in two booklets entitled 
‘¢Finished Steel Bolts and Serews’’ and 
“Valve Stems and Other Electrically- 
Welded Products,’’ tell of the process of 
electric welding. Both are illustrated. 


The Motor Car Supply Co., Chicago, 


has a. 520-page catalog listing and 
illustrating complete motor car and ma- 
ehinists’ supplies. Included in this cata- 
log are accessories of every name, 
nature and déscription—everything perti- 
nent to motoring from the very smallest 
to the largest accessory. 

‘*The Proper Care of Belts’’ is a 24- 
page booklet from the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Under 
the heading of ‘‘Belts’’ the running con- 
dition of belts is dealt with; ‘‘Belt 
Dressings’’ deals with various belt prepa- 
rations, and under the section of ‘‘ Hints, 
Kinks, ‘Tables’’ are ‘given rules, diagrams, 
etc., from various authentic sources. 

‘*We Want You to Know’’ is an 8-page 
booklet calling attention to the cold-drawn 
seamless steel tubes manufactured by the 
Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

A folder circulated by the Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., calls atten- 
tion to its commercial trucks as used from 
coast to coast. 

The Herreshoff Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has made its initial bow in the 
eatalog field in a particularly attractive 
garb. A beautiful colored frontispiece 
depicts the Herreshoff as ‘‘the smart, light 
cob of motor cars,’’ the work of the well- 
known artist, Louis Fancher. The full- 
page half-tone illustrations with natural 
settings are shown of the car, as well as 
many line drawings with a tinted back- 
ground of the mechanical parts in detail. 
The text includes a story on the construc- 
tion of motor cars and also gives the 
usual catalog description and specifica- 
tion. The style is decidedly original. 
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Development Noticed 
In the Metal Trades 








By Henry Souther 


It is probable that there has never been 
a period of such rapid development in the 
metal trades as has occurred in connection 
with the motoring industry. The work 
was largely started and carried through by 
those pioneer motor car manufacturers con- 
stituting the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers. 

In America the tremendous importance 
of heat treatment of steel has been grasped 
and the principles involved therein carried 
to an ultimate conclusion. “Intelligent heat 
treatment is quite as essential as the qual- 
ity of steel; a commonplace steel may be 
given very good physical qualities by 
proper heat treatment, and the best of 
steel can be ruined by lack of it. There 
must be thoroughness in the various oper- 
ations of annealing, hardening and temper- 
ing. Treatment carried on with sufficient 
care makes uniformity of product possible. 
How necessary this is in important drop 
forgings is obvious, 

The difference between ordinary mate- 
rial and the best of material is a great one. 
For example, the elastic limit of ordinary 
steel is 40,000 pounds to the square inch, 
with, say, a reduction of area of 50 per 
cent. Properly heat-treated, nickel steel 
will have an elastic limit of two or two 
and one-half times this figure, and yet have 
a reduction of area of 50 per cent or more. 

Brittleness does not follow intelligent 
heat treatment; and the enduring quality 
is increased in greater ratio than the elas- 
tic limit. Consequently crystallization, 
fatigue or whatever the cause of breakage 
we are to prevent, is called, is less likely 
in a properly heat-treated and tempered 
material, than in an annealed and soft 
specimen. This having been discovered in 
the laboratory and established in actual 
practice, is now accepted by the metal- 
lurgical world, reversing previous general 
belief. ‘ 

Another commonly-accepted belief has 
been that the stronger a piece of steel is, 


‘ the stiffer it is; for example that if one 


steel is twice as strong as another, it will 
bend only half as much under a given 
weight. But actual tests have shown that 
a chrome nickel steel, having an elastic 
limit of 150,000 or more pounds per square 
inch bends under a given load, the same 
amount as a carbon steel. This is true as 
long as the load is within the elastic limit 
of the weaker material. 

The elastic limit of a well-tempered piece 
of spring steel is above 150,000 pounds per 
square inch. If a spring be made of soft 
steel and not loaded beyond its elastic 
limit, it would return every time to its 
original shape, but the deflection would not 
be suificient to make a good spring; it 
would be hardly noticeable. The motor 
industry has forced the spring-maker to de- 
part from his old materials and methods. 


» ture. 


Assume that a good .20 carbon steel lias 


‘been used with satisfaction-for a year or 


so on a given design of crankshaft, neither 
bending nor breaking through long-con- 
tinued use. Assume the bearing surfaces 
are as small in area as possible to run 
properly. A crankshaft of highly treated 
chrome nickel steel, having an elastic limit 
four or five times as high as the .20 carbon 
material, would be no stiffer; but would 
have increased life and last much longer, 

Really sound knowledge as to steel has 
been spreading fast among the intelligent 
manufacturers, who use much discrimina- 
tion in separating the false from the good.” 
They have established testing laboratories 
and examine for themselves what materials 
they buy. There are, perhaps, a dozen 
first-class grades of steel in the market— 
and America has a market at least as good 
as any in the world, with, of course, al- 
ways the option of buying abroad for any 
real or fancied reason—suitable for the 
highest class of motor car construction. 
Bronze is still an important factor. Here 
the casting method is all important. Alumi- 
num alloys are of great interest. 

Where any form of plain journal is used 
the bearing metal question seems to have 
settled down, to a high grade tin-antimony 
alloy, running against a soft shaft; a hard- 
ened shaft running on a good phosphor- 
bronze; or a soft shaft running on a white 
bronze. All of these combinations are giv- 
ing good results. 

The large part of the expense of a motor 
ear engine cylinder is in the finishing 
labor, and not in the iron. In the foun- 
dries there are many complex conditions 
arising from what a layman would think 
trifling matters, in the production of first- 
class sound cylinders. 


MOTOR CAR FREIGHT LINE 


Everett Rogers, of Plainfield, Ind., is 
operating what is probably the only ex- 
elusive motor car freight line in Indiana, 
his rolling stock consisting of a 14% ton 
truck. During his first month in the busi- 
ness bis receipts were aproximately $400 
and they have been growing ever since. 
Plainfield is a small town about 20 miles 
from Indianapolis and is reached by both 
electric and steam railroads. Rogers con- 
ceived the idea of a farmer’s freight line 
and he is working along that scheme. 
Every morning he goes along the 20-mile 
route gathering up cans of milk which he 
hauls to Indianapolis creameries, receiv- 
ing 2 cents a gallon for his work. Rogers 
also hauls other produce to the city mar- 
ket, for which he makes nominal charges, 
and on his return trip hauls anything the 
farmers may have purchased in Indianapo- 
lis. This includes implements and furui- 
By charging not much more than 
freight rates the farmer has his articles 
delivered at his door and is saved the 
time and trouble of waiting for steam or 
electric freight trains and hauling his stuff 
out to the farm. Besides his gasoline, oil 
and time, Rogers has very little expense. 
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Repairing a Water-Manifold 

N Fig. 1, is shown a repair recently 

made on a water manifold, the injury 
at A having oceurred through an attempt 
on the part of an amateur repairman to 
remove it from the motor. The manifold 
was made of brass, and connected to the 
cylinder by means of a flange and nut 
coupling, the end of the pipe being flanged 
or expanded to form the conical recess or 
female portion of the joint, while the male 
portion of the coupling was on a nipple, 
screwed directly into the waterjacket of 
the cylinder, and containing a tapered seat 
against which the flared end of the pipe 
was held by the nut C. In making this 
repair the pipe was cut off as shown by 
the dotted line D. A piece of seamless 
tubing of the same gauge, and the outside 
diameter of which was the same as the 
inside diameter of the manifold, was then 
obtained; and annealed by heating it to 
a cherry-red and dousing it in cold water. 
One end of it was then plugged with a 
wooden stopper and the tube filled with 
molten rosin. When the rosin had cooled 
the one end was stuck into a hole which 
had been drilled in a hardwood block and 
carefully bent to the required angle, as 
illustrated in Fig. 2. Heat was then 
gently applied with a torch, and the rosin 
removed; the short end beyond the bend 
was cut off to the proper length, and again 
annealed; and the process of flaring the 
end to form a flange, begun. 

This operation is performed as portrayed 
in Fig. 3. A short round piece of iron is 
secured in the vise, the end of the tube is 
slipped over it, and the flange formed by 
continual tapping with a hammer. This 
is a slow process and any attempt at 
speed will almost infallibly result in split- 
ting the tubing. The flange should be 
gradually worked into shape by a careful 
distribution of light blows around the en- 
tire circumference, and the end of the 
tube on which the work is being done 
should be annealed at frequent intervals. 
When the flange was formed as nearly as 
possible to its required shape, it was again 
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annealed, connected to the nipple in the 
eylinder, the nut drawn up tight and the 
flange completed. 

Disconnecting it again, preparation was 
now made to sweat this new section on to 
the manifold. The opposite end from that 
containing the flange, which had been pur- 
posely left long to facilitate its manipula- 
tion in the preliminary operations, was 
now cut off so that when slipped into the 
manifold about 144 inches, the proper 
length was obtained. The outside of this 
section and the inside of the larger sec- 
tion were then cleaned up and tinned. 
Tinning consists of coating a surface with 
a film of solder. After trimming down the 
tinned surfaces so that the smaller sec- 
tion could again be forced into the larger 
section, the manifold was placed on tbe 
motor, all connections made, and the joint 
to be soldered marked horizontally and 
longitudinally as indicated by the lines E. 
It was then removed, the sections taken 
apart, the surfaces wet with acid and re- 
placed; and heat was then uniformly ap- 
plied till a fusion of the solder took place, 
when the source of heat was removed and 
the joint allowed to set. Replacing the 
manifold on the motor, the fit was found 
to be perfect and the joint water-tight. 


Tinning and Soldering 


In connection with the manifold repair, 
a few words on tinning and soldering may 
be appreciated by some of the readers of 
Motor Age whose experience in this line 
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of work has been somewhat discouraging. 

In soldering any two parts together it is 

most essential that both contact surfaces 

be absolutely clean and bright. The hands 

and tools brought in contact with the 

work must be free from oil or grease and 

cleanliness must be rigidly maintained 

throughout the entire operation. A clean 

file, seraper or emery cloth is generally 

used in preparing the surfaces; after 

which they should be warmed and swabbed 

with prepared acid. The soldering fluid 

generally used may be prepared in the 

following manner: To % pint of muri-- 
atic acid, add scraps of zine till the acid 

ceases to bubble and a small piece of 
metal remains. Let this stand for a day 
and then carefully pour off the clear 

1iquid, or filter it through a cone of blot- 
ting paper. Add to this a teaspoonful of 

sal-ammoniae and when thoroughly dis- 

solved, the solution is ready for use. The 
soldering iron, or copper bit, which is con- 

structed of copper on account of the quali- 
ties of that metal to absorb heat quickly 
and as rapidly give it off again when 

brought into contact with other metals, 
should be kept clean and well tinned to 
facilitate its use in distributing the solder 
as desired. If allowed to become over- 
heated, crustations will form on the end 
of the copper bit which will usually have 
to be removed with a file before the iron 
can again be used. A very good addition 
to a soldering outfit, for cleaning irons, is 
a piece of flourite, or flour spar as it is 
generally called. This is an excellent 
flux, and after an iron has been cleaned 
and heated and then rubbed on a piece of 
flour spar the tin or solder will spread 
itself and adhere beautifully. 

Current Hints 


Remember, it is advisable to give the tire 
pump a few strokes before attaching it to 
the valve to blow out any particles of grit 
or dirt; that if your valve cap is lost it is 
well to put a piece of rubber, leather or 
cloth over the valve opening and fasten it 
with a rubber band, cord or wire. If dust 
gets into the valve a leak is almost a cer- 
tainty. Don’t allow acetylene lamps to 
burn after turning off the water. 


















Club at Vicksburg—The Vicksburg Auto- 
mobile Club has been organized with the 
following officers: Dr. R. A. Quin, presi- 
dent; W. H. Nicholson, vice-president; J. 
J. Lum, treasurer; Major Lee Richardson, 
secretary. 

Four Rambler Perfect Scores—Four 
Ramblers finished with perfect scores in 
the first run of the DuBois Automobile 
Club, of DuBois, Pa. President B. M. 
Marlin drove the pilot car, a Rambler 
model 34, while J. E. DuBois, also entered 
and drove his new Rambler. Sixteen cars 
started in the run, which included Sykes- 
ville, Big Run, Punxsutawney, Brookville 
and Reynoldsville, covering a distance of 
approximately 65 miles. 

Cars for Politicians—Motor cars will be 
used the coming fall by the speakers of the 
democratic party for campaign purposes. 
Instead of speakers who will be asked to 
address meetings at several places in dif- 
ferent sections of the city in one evening 
riding to these places in street cars as 
heretofore they will be conveyed to their 
destinations in motor cars. The members 
of the state and city committees of the 
party ‘already have sent out appeals to 
patriotic party men for the loan of their 
machines. If the necessary number can- 
not be obtained in this manner as many 
more as will be needed will be hired for 
the purpose. 

Toledo Plans Parade—One of the most 
attractive features of the King Wamba 
festival which will be held in Toledo early 
in August will be a motor car parade. 
Letters have been sent to the owners of 
every machine in Toledo asking them to 
join the procession. Cars will be deco- 
rated for beauty, in spectacular manner, 
and grotesque. Gasoline, electric and 
steam cars are all eligible and all will be 
decorated after some fashion. Four solid 
silver cups will be awarded as prizes, one 
for the most artistically decorated gaso- 
line or steam car, one for the most artis- 
tically decorated electric car, one for the 
most spectacular car and one for the most 
grotesque car. 

Central New York Roads—On the road 
from Syracuse to Geneva, N. Y., a bad 
stretch of road through Seneca Falls and 
Waterloo can be avoided by taking the 
road north from Geneva along the New 
York Central railroad tracks, 3% miles 
out, turning east at right angles to Free 
Bridge. Going from Oswego to Bingham- 
ton it is advised that the south side of 
the river be followed. Between Little Falls 
and Fonda the road is being turnpiked. 
Road work is in progress between Chili 
and Churchville. As a detour it is sug- 
gested that tourists take the westerly road 
1% mile east of Chili and follow to the end 
of the road, turning to the left, which will 
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eventually bring the tourist back on the 
main Buffalo road. All the roads around 
Albany are reported in good condition and 
the entire route from Auburn to Syracuse 
is in fine shape. 

Of Interest to Motorists—Owners of 
motor cars are interested in the opinion re- 
cently given by Attorney-General O’Mal- 
ley, of New York state, who holds that 
there is no provision of law requiring the 
owner of a motor car or any member of 
his family to procure a chauffeur’s license 
before operating such machine. 


Gymkhana at South Bend—The South 
Bend Automobile Club, of South Bend, 
Ind., has arranged for a matinee Saturday. 
There will be six events over a course on 
Colfax avenue. The first event will be an 
egg race for electric machines, the second 
for gasoline machines, the third will be 
similar to the first and second except where 
an egg is carried in a spoon it will be a 
cup of water; the fourth will be a test 
of skill at starting and stopping between 
motor cars and horses, and the last event 
will be a motor cycle obstacle race. 


A. A. A. Road Information—Some help- 
ful information has been supplied to pros- 
pective A. A. A. tourists in New Jersey 
by the good roads observers of the New 
Jersey Automobile and Motor Club. Ex- 
tensive repairs being made on the road 
between Port Golden, 1 mile east of 
Washington, N. J., and its junction with 
the Hackensack and German valley roads 
about 1 mile beyond Hackettstown have 
necessitated the closing of that road for 
ears until about October 15. Tourists vis- 
iting the popular Pompton lake section 


will be glad to know that sections of th« 
road near Pompton station have been coat- 
ed with oil, but care should be exercised 
in crossing the bridge near Mountain sta- 
tion. The bridge is being rebuilt and a 
temporary one is in use, red flags being 
placed on both sides of the temporary 
structure. 


Lawwell a Special Officer—Frank. Law- 
well, who drove a Frayer-Miller in one of 
the Vanderbilts, has been appointed special 
officer. by the Columbus Automobile Club. 
His duties consist in seeing that the state 
law is enforced and scorching is stopped. 
He succeeds Officer Callihan, who was run 
down by a touring car while attempting to 
place the driver under arrest. 


Milwaukee Buys Cars—The Milwaukee 
common council has authorized the pur- 
chase of a touring car for the Milwaukee 
police department, bureau of detectives. 
The department has in use a motor patrol 
wagon. The purchase of a touring car for 
the joint use of council committees and 
the board of public works, delayed several 
months by injunctions, finally has been 
authorized and paid for. 


Tacoma Starts New Concern—The Taco- 
ma Automobile Association has _ been 
formed recently, being composed of the 
members of the Pierce County Good Roads 
Association and the old Tacoma Automo- 
bile Club. One of the principal objects of 
the club will be to exploit the fine roads 
around Tacoma, Wash., and advertise them 
so that the other northwest motorists may 
find out about them and enjoy the magnifi- 
cent drives about the City of Destiny. 


Parade for St. Louis—Sam D. Capen, 
president of the St. Louis Automobile 
Club, has issued a letter asking all mem- 
bers of the club to co-operate to make the 
motor car display to be given the first 
week in October, when St. Louis celebrates 
her centennial birthday anniversary, the 
greatest event in motor history in the 
west. There are to be three divisions of 
the parade, and it is the aim of the club 
to have 1,000 cars compete for the prizes 
to be offered. 


Timer for Indianapolis—The Warner 
Instrument Co., of Beloit, Wis., is engaged 
in the construction of a new electrical 
timing apparatus especially for the Indian- 
apolis motor speedway and to be ready for 
the dedicatory events on August 19 to 21. 
The apparatus will cost $2,000, but is to be 
a gift to the speedway by the Warren 
brothers. It is the invention of Charles 
Warner, assisted by Walter Baker, of 
Cleveland, O. It consists of chronometer, 
chronograph, a telephone system and sev- 
eral other devices used in speed recording, 
combined so that it will be possible to tell 
accurately at any time the speed and mile- 











age of any car. The Warner company also 
has donated three large signboards for the 
motor speedway to be used in conjunction 
vith the timing system, 

Jackson Shows Its Power—A Jackson 
model H pulled off an interesting stunt at 
Gothenburg, Neb., recently. To test the 
power of the car three nre carts carrying 
1,00u teet of hose were attached to it. 
In the Jackson and on the fire carts were 
forty-five men. .ne Jackson pulled the 
trucks, the men and the hose for %4 mile 
through the streets without difficulty. 


Homecoming Parade—Thirty of the cars 
that participated in the prize motor parade 
during the Racine homecoming early this 
month will be entered in the mammoth 
parade to be held in Milwaukee in connec- 
tion with the homecoming from August 3 
to 7. The parade will be divided into 
three sections, floral, novelty and comic. 
Several hundred dollars are offered in 
prizes. No fewer than 250 or 300 cars 
will participate. The Milwaukee A. C. is 
directing the event. 


Will Tag City Cars—With more than 
fifteen municipal cars in Milwaukee, Wis., 
and the growing possibilities of city offi- 
cials in the direction of using the cars not 
always on strictly official business, an ordi- 
nance has been introduced providing that 
all cars shall be labeled in large letters 
with the name of the city and the depart- 
ment using the car. This would effectually 
stop the use of the machines for social 
oceasions. It is expected that the ordi- 
nance will be passed. 


Will Vote On New Clubhouse—The Mil- 
waukee Automobile Club will meet in 
special session this week to make a final 
decision in the matter of building a club- 
house. There has been some difficulty in 
obtaining an expression of sentiment as 
to the advisability of mortgaging the 
club’s present properties to cover the cost 
of a building, but proxies will be legal 
at this meeting and the vote will be final. 
The club owns a 5-acre tract at Blue 
Mound and Cottrill avenues, west of Mil- 
waukee, and will have one of the finest 
club properties in the west if the vote is 
in favor of building, which is wholly prob- 
able. The clubhouse would cost $12,000. 


Doctor Catches a Thief—Dr. Harry W. 
Goodall, a Boston physician, used his motor 
ear to good advantage a few evenings ago 
to apprehend a man who had stolen his 
surgical instruments. The doctor was 
making a call and on returning to his 
motor car saw his bag of instruments was 
missing. Inquiring from a passerby he 
learned a man had been seen hurrying 
around a corner a few minutes previously. 
Jumping into the car Dr. Goodall made a 
cireuit of several streets, finally overtak- 
ing & man carrying a familiar-looking bag. 
He jumped out and grabbed the man, 
then shouted for an officer. One hurried 
to the scene and placed the thief under 
arrest. Dr. Goodall recovered his instru- 
ments, and he was complimented by the 
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police, for they had a number of com- 
plaints of similar larcenies from physi- 
cians’ motor cars. 


Ohio Has 20,000 Tags—The Ohio state 
department Friday, July 2% granted the 
20,000th license to operate a motor car in 
the state of Ohio. The number was given 
to A. R. Davis, of Cleveland, an agent for 
the Studebaker company. Since there are 
20,000 cars operated within the state and 
counting a population of 4,500,000, it 
means that there is one car to every 225 
inhabitants. 


Sheriff On Rampage— Sheriff Noah 
Walker, of Arlington, Md., who some time 
ago caused such a stir among the motor- 
ists by setting a trap for and arresting 
them by the wholesale for alleged speed 
violations in the section of Baltimore 
county where he dominates, especially 
along the popular Park Heights avenue, 
has started another crusade with the result 
that many owners of cars and their chauf- 
feurs have helped to swell the county 
treasury with fines. Many of those who 
came under the ban of Sheriff Walker are 
prominent persons of the city and in most 
cases the fines were $20 and costs each. In 
several instances the owners were warned 
that their licenses were in danger of being 
repealed. 


Maine’s Motor Receipts—Figures just 
made public by the secretary of state for 
Maine show that since the motor law 
went into effect in 1905 the fees for reg- 
istration and license of motor cars has 
totaled $18,944. During the past 4 years 
the state has registered 4,218 machines 
and of that number 986 have been regis- 
tered since January 1 last. Last month 
there were 344 machines registered, which 
was a new record. Since the law went 
into effect the number of operators’ 
licenses issued were 4,844, of which 1,054 
were issued this year. The motor cycles 
registered totaled 425. Since January 1 
eighty-six licenses have been granted to 
owners of motor cycles. There were 108 
licenses granted to dealers in cars, of which 
twenty-seven were given out this year. The 
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license for operators is $2 and a similar 
sum is charged for registering a car or a 
motor cycle, while the dealers pay an 
annual fee of $10. 


Conquers Dust Evil—The board of pub- 
lie service at Toledo, O., is extremely 
proud of the result accomplished by a re- 
cent experiment in road improvement. A 
tar preparation has been sprinkled on the 
Arlington road from Spencer street to 
Detroit avenue, which promises complete 
success in laying dust. The base of the 
dressing is the tar bi-product formed in 
the manufacture of producer gas. Mixed 
with three parts of water the product was 
applied to the stone road through the 
regular street sprinklers. 


Popularity of the Motor—A good illus- 
tration of the popularity of the motor car 
as a means for traveling to enjoy the 
country was furnished at Bretton Woods, 
N. H., one day last week, when of the 
names that filled three pages of the hotel 
register all but six arrived there in motor 
ears. At the Mount Washington hotel 
garage there are forty-six motor cars be- 
longing to permanent guests. The owners 
of the road leading to the top of Mount 
Washington have decided to raise the bar- 
riers that excluded the cars from going to 
the summit, and now on Mondays and 
Thursdays motorists may make the ascent. 


War On Taxicabs—The advent of Presi- 
dent Taft to Beverly, Mass., started a 
merry little war in that city between cab- 
men and officials of taxicabs relative to 
the use of stands near the railroad station. 
So many newspaper men, photographers 
and others expected to camp at Beverly 
while President Taft was at his summer 
home that it was thought taxicabs would 
be needed there to transport people from 
the railroad station to the president’s 
home and back, a distance of several miles. 
So a Boston taxicab company applied for 
permission to locate stands at the station. 
There was some opposition and last week 
the aldermen who grant the license voted 
leave to withdraw on the petition so the 
eabmen will have full sway. 
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LEGISLATION IN WISCONSIN 


AMES T. DROUGHT, secretary and 
+ general counsel of the Wisconsin State 
Automobile Association, has issued a re- 
sume of legislation affecting the motor car 
passed by the last Wisconsin legislature. 
His report follows: 

‘*Ten bills affecting the motor interests 
were introduced as follows: Bill No. 1408. 
and bill No. 152 A., providing for annual 
renewal registration fees and increasing 
the fees to $2; bill No. 151 S., providing 
that no person under 17 years of age be 
permitted to operate a car; bill No. 482 A., 
providing for annual taxes of $10 for 10- 
horsepower machines and 50 cents per 
horsepower above 10 horsepower, ana bill 
No. 500 A., of a similar nature, providing 
an annual tax based on the weight of 
muchines; bill No. 383 A., seeking to abol- 
ish all guide boards; bill No. 751 A., per- 
mitting all cities to locally license and 
regulate motor ears and other vehicle traf- 
fic; bill No. 245 S., prohibiting persons un- 
der the influence of liquor operating cars, 
cutting out all speed limits and prescribing 
severe penalties and a jail sentence for a 
third offense of reckless driving; also pro- 
hibiting the enactment of any local ordi- 
nances; bill No. 552 A., prohibiting the 
malicious placing of bumps, depressions, 
embankments of earth, stones, logs or other 
substances in highways, calculated to im- 
pede the lawful use of such highway; bill 
No. 808 A., providing that any person 
using a motor car without the owner’s con- 
sent shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
subject to fine and imprisonment. 

‘*The last three bills were drafted by me 
under direction of the executive commit- 
tee, and introduced at my request. Two of 
them, bill No, 552 A.—chapter 143, laws of 
1909--and bill No. 808 A.—chapter 254, 
laws of 1909—were enacted into law sub- 
stantially without amendment. Bill No. 
245 8., after amendment providing that no 
person under 16 years of age should oper- 
ate a car unless accompanied by parent or 
guardian, and inserting a speed limit of 18 
miles per hour in cities and 25 miles per 
hour on country highways and other minor 
changes, was passed unanimously by both 
houses of the legislature, only to be vetoed 
by the governor. In the opinion of many 
members of the legislature, and others who 
had given the subject a study, this meas- 
ure, in its amended form as passed by both 
houses, was one of the best motor laws 
ever passed by any legislature, and would 
have done more to curb the evil of reckless 
driving than anything heretofore offered. 
Bill No. 383 A. was reported for indefinite 
postponement, and then amended so that 
Wisconsin now has an up to date guide 
board law. This -bill, now known as chap- 
ter 405 of the laws of 1909, provides that 


‘The town board of each town in the state 
of Wisconsin shall cause to be erected and 
to be kept in good repair suitable ‘and ap- 
propriate guide boards along all main trav- 
eled public highways within their respect- 
ive towns,’ etc. The maintenance or these 
guide boards can now be compelled by 
proper court proceedings, 

‘“Of the other six bills, only one of them, 
No. 152 A., as amended to meet our objec- 


tions, became a law—now known as chap- . 


ter 500 of the laws of 1909. In substance 
it provides that all machines row in use 
may be re-registered within 90 days, upon 
payment of $1, the owner retaining his 
present number plate. The registration fee 


for all new machines and new registrations | 


is fixed at $2. In ease of sale of a car 
the former owner must turn in his certifi- 
cate and number plate to the secretary of 
state, and the purchaser must register the 
machine, paying $2 therefor, the same as 
in case of a new ear. Under the new law 
there will be no transfers. The owners 
have themselves to thank for this. It 
was owing to the absolute indifference and 
willful neglect regarding the provision of 
the old law permitting transfers of owner- 
ship to be registered, that the records of 
the secretary of state were in a hopeless 
mix up, by reason of which no little argu- 
ment was required to escape from the fea- 
ture of annual renewals and the consequent 
red tape, annoyance and expense. Unless 
owners are more careful in their observ: 
anee of this new registration law, we are 
likely to have the annual renewal proposi- 
tion next time.’’ 


TEST CASE IN BOSTON 

The question as to whether the new mo- 
tor law of Massachusetts has superseded 
the traffic regulations of Boston will be 
determined in the courts. Last week a 
motorist who was going the wrong way on 
State street was arrested and when 
brought before Judge Parmenter he was 
found guilty and fined $10. Judge Par- 
menter took the view that the traffic regu- 
lations governed all vehicles, and as motor 
cars came under the head of vehicles they 
were bound by the regulations. The case 


was appealed and it will come before the 
superior court in the fall. 


CALLED CLASS LEGISLATION 

An ordinance has been introduced in the 
Milwaukee common council by Alderman 
Henry Smith, aged 76 years, prohibiting 
taxicabs or other motor vehicles for hire 
from occupying any part of Grand avenue 
and relegating them to the side streets. 
Mr. Smith says the streets are too valu- 
able to be ‘‘obstructed’’ by these vehicles, 
The ordinance does not relate to hacks or 
cabs drawn by horses, and therefore it is 
unlikely that the council will discriminate 
by passing the measure. 


CARS BARRED FROM ISLAND 


Motor cars will be kept out of Bar Har- 
bor, the little island paradise off the Maine 
coast, the residents there having had a 
chance to vote on the question recently. 
There was an overwhelming majority 
against the cars being allowed on the 
island, where the roads are so narrow that 
it would be dangerous to use them, The 
vote was nearly ten to one against the 
cars, and among those voting for their ex- 
clusion were many wealthy residents, some 
of whom own three and four cars and who 
realize the limitations of the island upon 
which they are residing. 


TESTING STATE LAW’S STRENGTH 
An interesting legal fight is on just at 
present between President J. H. Weeks, 
of the Automobile Club of Delaware Coun- 
ty, Pa., and the borough authorities of 
Swarthmore as to whether or not the state 
motor ordinance takes precedence over that 
of the borough in case of a conflict. On 
July 20 W. R. Taylor, a member of the 
club, was arrested at 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing for driving in the borough without 
lights. The club took up the cudgel for 
Mr. Taylor, and asked that the proceedings 
be dismissed on the ground that the state 
ordinance plainly states that lights shall be 
carried ‘‘from 1 hour after sunset until 1 
hour before sunrise,’’ and that on the 
evening in question the sun set at 7:26. 
According to the testimony Mr, Taylor 
could not have been legally arrested until 
nearly % hour after he was taken before 
Squire Burnley. On the advice of the 
borough solicitor the latter decided to hold 
the defendant under the borough ordi- 
nance. Mr. Weeks took exception, and 
offered to enter security for a jury trial, 
which offer, again on the advice of the 
borough solicitor, the squire refused. The 
solicitor suggested that Taylor be fined 
and charged with the costs, and that, under 
the extenuating circumstances, the fine be 
remitted. The defense refused, and asked 
that fine and costs be imposed, in order 
that an appeal could be taken. The club 
has decided, in the event of the magistrate 
being upheld by the lower court, to carry 
the case up as far as the supreme court. 
In the course of the cross-examination of 
the prosecution’s witness the latter stated 
that he could see the license tags on Mr. 
Taylor’s car at a distance of 300 feet, 
from which Mr. Weeks, who was doing the 
questioning, inferred that it could not 
have been so dark as the witness previ- 
ously said it was at the time the arrest 
was made. The case is important in that 
it will enable the club and Pennsylvania 
motorists generally to settle authoritative- 
ly whether a borough ordinance can take 
precedence over a state law and conse- 
quently it is being watched carefully. 
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RETREADING OF TIRES 

HICOPEE FALLS, Mass.—Editor Mo- 

tor Age—That 90 per cent of the old 
tires which are retreaded ought not to be, 
as far as an owner’s interests are con- 
cerned, is the opinion of this company. The 
manufacture of rubber and the repairing 
of tires is a science that takes years to 
master, yet apprentices will work a few 
weeks in a garage or tire repair shop, and 
thinking they know it all, branch out in 
business for themselves. Some of them will 
undertake to retread any old wornout shoe 
that is brought to them, for if they were 
conscientious and advised a customer that 
the repair would not be worth while, they 
would starve. 

An owner may have a casing that has 
given him a few thousand: miles of good 
service and is still apparently in good con- 
dition. He consults the manufacturers of 
that tire in regard to having it re- 
treaded and they advise against it on the 
grounds that the inner fabric is too worn- 
out and affirm that a new tire would be 
more economical for his, We have known 
of cases where the motorist, unheeding, 
has gone elsewhere and has been advised 
by inexperienced repairmen who inform 
the visitor that the tire company is all 
wrong. As a result, where some of these 
‘‘repairers’’ do the job, often only 
the poorest, cheapest quality of scrap heap 
rubber is used and the ecrudest methods 
employed. Should the old, played-out, re- 
treaded tire last only a week or so, due to 
improper vulcanization and curing, the 
motorist has no redress from the repair 
man, who does not guarantee his work and 
coolly tells the owner his tire *‘was no 
good in the first place.’’ The unscrupulous 
repair man has no reputation to lose and is 
not greatly worried. 

The great essential point in the life of a 
tire is proper inflation. Users of Fisk tires 
who have driven them 5,000 miles or more 
properly inflated, frequently bring them 
back to the Fisk Rubber Co. for re-treading 
in one of its fully equipped repair depart- 
ments and a serviceable, efficient re-cover- 
ing is possible and the tire may be good 
for a few thousand miles more. But if a 
tire—any make whatsoever—has not been 
driven at the proper degree of inflation, it 
Ss almost certain that the fabric has been 
strained so that re-covering is useless. In 
view of the fact that to vulcanize and cure 
. tire requires 55 minutes of heating at a 
temperature of 55 degrees Centigrade, it 
s easy to understand that this process is 
soing to weaken fabric that has already 
een strained. A real expert knows what 

o advise in this case,.and the advice he 
zives is worthy of careful consideration by 


users of: tires. 


Manufacturers: Communicotions 





Tire manufacturers as a class are honest 
with their customers. If a tire can be re- 
treaded and give so many hundred miles 
additional riding, it speaks well for the 
manufacturer’s product and he is glad to 
be able to do it. When a manufacturer 
advises against it, however, it is the best 
plan to take his word and buy a new shoe. 
During the past 2 years a motorist from 
Orange, N. J., has had two Fisk rear cas- 
ings re-covered three times and has gotten 
more than 13,000 miles out ot each of 
them. He is one of those who knows how 
to keep his tires inflated properly.—Fisk 
Rubber Co. 


MOTOR CAR SALESMANSHIP 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Editor Motor Age— 
Salesmanship is nothing more or less than 
an endless chain affair. If a salesman 
gains the confidence and friendship of 
one customer by taking a personal inter- 
est in his welfare and trying at all times 
to take care of him promptly, in case he 
meets with any little difficulties which 
are bound to arise with a novice in han- 
dling anything of a mechanical construc- 
tion, he is paving his way for the sale 
of his product to his customers’ friends. 
There are thousands of cars bought, but 
few sold. Many salesmen are meeting 
with apparent success in getting rid of 
their products, not by their expert sales- 
menship, but because of the fact that 
there is a great demand for good motor 
ears. In the operation of its employment 
bureau the American Motor Car Manu- 
facturers’ Association pays unusual atten- 
tion to the matter of good salesmen. Of 
course, it goes without saying that a sales- 
man must have a pleasing manner, as one’s 
personality figures largely in gaining the 
customer’s confidence. He should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the product he is 
handling so that he can explain in detail 
every part of a car from the motor down 
to the smallest mechanical part. Not only 
should he be acquainted with the product 
which he is selling himself, but he should 
also understand to a certain degree the 
mechanical construction of other makes of 
cars. A good salesman to be successful 
should be enthusiastic and thoroughly be- 
lieve in the machine he is selling. If he 
does not become enthusiastic he will never 
succeed in selling cars. Lack of enthusi- 
asm will fail to inspire confidence. 

Another important thing which a sales- 
man should always bear in mind is that 
he should never eriticise a competitor’s 
product. A good motto is ‘‘Live and let 
live.’’ If the prospective purchaser buys 
another make. of car the salesman should 


wish him success and continue his inter- 


est in the purchaser, as he will always re- 





member that interest and speak a good 
word for the salesman to other friends. 
By treating each of his customers with’ 
equal courtesy, showing no undue favor- 
itism he will gradually establish a clientele 
which will make his services an unlimited 
value to the company which he repregents. 
This means hard work and apparently lots 
of good time wasted so far as immediate 
results are concerned. A good salesman 
should always maintain his temper and be 
calm in spite of any annoyance which may 
present itself. The industry has opened 
up new ‘positions for good salesmen. There 
probably is no industry which pays better 
wages, and surely none which is connected 
with so many pleasures as is the selling of 
motor cars.—Overland Automobile Co., 
T. P. C. Forbes, Jr. eae 


CAMERON DISCUSSES RULES 
Beverly, Mass.—Editor Motor Age— 
Again referring to the question of racing 
classifications, we know of no better way 
of discusisng this matter than through 
these correspondence columns, and we 
trust Motor Age will deem the subject of 
sufficient interest to its readers to publish. 
We are most anxious to match our cars in 
contests with both American and foreign 
makes, owing to the fact that we are 
building an air-cooled car with our own 
system of transmission, and we want to 
prove or disprove our theories in competi- 
tion, but the existing rulings Lar us from 
important events absolutely. Why should 
not stock events be classified entirely by 
piston displacement with no weight limits, 
allowing the manufacturers to compete 
with standard stock cars? The minimum 
weight limit governing all important 
events this year make it absolutely impos- 
sible for us to enter a stock car, as these 
limits are 300 or 400 pounds higher than 
our standard stock models stripped. In 
order to be allowed to compete we would 
be obliged to load that much weight of 
junk on our machines, which we refuse to 
do. If races are run for different sizes of 
cars and piston displacement is the only 
consideration, then if the manufacturers, 
who are putting out the heavier types of 
cars, are on the right track they will 
demonstrate it in the races. On the other 
hand, if our system of building a light ear 
is right, it will give us a chance to demon- 
strate the same, and racing with cars lim- 
ited would demonstrate the best type to 
develop the motor car industry. We in- 
vite discussion on this point through these 
columns of Motor Age, as we are con- 
fident that there are many other manufac- 
turers who are placed in the same posi- 
tion we are, as the existing rulings benefit 
a particular class only.—Cameron Car Co., 


by H. W. Doherty, Sales Manager. 
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SHOWING ADDITION TO STODDARD-DAYTON PLANT 





GREAT WESTERN USING TENTS BESIDES FACTORY 


WHERE THE E-M-F FLANDERS IS BEING MADE IN DETROIT 


Longstreth Company Moves—The Long- 
streth Motor Car Co., formerly Philadel- 
phia agent for the Maxwell, is now located 
at 841 North Nineteenth street. 

Heinze Plant Growing—The Heinze Elec- 
trie Co., of Lowell, Mass., has just com- 
pleted an extensive addition to its No. 1 
plant. 


New Continental Representatives—The 
Continental Caoutchoue Co., of New York 
city, announces as distributing agent at 
Omaha, Neb., the Baum Iron Co. This 
concern will act as distributor for Conti- 
nental tires and Continental demountable 
tims in the state of Nebraska. 

Quaker Show Preparations—President 
J. A. Wister, of the Philadelphia Automo- 
bile Trade Asosciation, has just taken the 
first preparatory step in connection with 
next winter’s show by appointing W. J. 
Foss and James L. Gilney as a committee 
to take charge of the 1910 exhibition. Of 
course, Secretary J. H. Beck will, as in 
former years, look after the thousand-and- 
one. details and manage the affair. No 
time has as yet been decided upon, but, as 
was the case last winter, President Beck 
hopes to get the week intervening between 
the closing of the New York show and the 
opening of the Chicago exhibition. As to 
just where next winter’s show will be held 
none of. the committee is.in a position to 
say. Certainly there is hardly time for 
anyone—not even a Hammerstein—to erect 
a building capable of housing a show of 
the caliber of the coming Philadelphia af- 


fair; and it looks as if the committee 
would be compelled to fall back upon one 
or the other of the ridiculously small armo- 
ries. 

Crow Starts New Company—M. E. Crow 
has withdrawn from the Elkhart Motor 
Car Co., of Elkhart, Ind., which makes the 
Sterling, and has organized the Crow 
Motor Car Co., of Elkhart. The concern 
has secured a large factory and its product 
will be styled the Black Crow. The Mar- 
vin Smith Co., and the Smith Mfg. Co., 
it is stated, have contracted to take the 
entire Crow output. 


Palmer & Singer’s New Plant—The new 
factory of the Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 
in Long Island city at Webster avenue 
and Second and Third avenues, is fast 
nearing completion. This factory, the 
first of several in the motor car trade to be 
built within the boundaries of Greater 
New York, is of steel and brick, with con- 
crete floors, and of the most modern type. 
The edifice is three stories in height and 
will be able to accommodate 1,000 work- 
men, although a considerably smaller num- 
ber will be transferred to this building im- 
mediately upon its opening. As soon as 
the proper machinery is installed work 
will be begun in the new building on the 
fall additions to the Palmer-Singer 1910 
line. These comprise two types to be 
known as the Six-Forty and the Four- 
Fifty. The Six-Forty will be, as its name 
indicates, a six-cylinder 40-horsepower car 
which will be cataloged as a runabout, 


as a light touring car with a baby tonneau 
and as a seven-passenger touring car. The 
four-cylinder 50-horsepower model will be 
made in the same body as the Six-Forty. 

Open Place in Waupaca—c. E. Cain & 
Son, of Waupaca, Wis., have opened their 
new garage and machine shop and are also 
handling accessories and specialties. 

Tent As Factory Annex—The Model 
Automobile Co., of Peru, Ind., maker of 
the Great Western, expects to add two 
buildings to its plant in the near future. 
So crowded for room is it that it has had 
to resort to the use of tents for finishing 
cars. 

Holden’s Long Trip—aA. S. Holden, one 
of the district salesmen of the F. B. 
Stearns Co., recently completed a trip 
through the mountainous regions of West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. From May 29 
until July 17 Holden was continuousiy or 
the road with his car and his average for 
the 51 days’ running was 85 miles per day. 
On 3 consecutive days Holden averaged 
better than 210 miles per day. On the trip 
Holden drove from Cleveland south to 
Columbus, to Cincinnati, through West Vir- 
ginia, back again through Ohio to the coal 
mining regions of Pennsylvania, spending 
considerable time in Pittsburg, Scottdale, 
McConnellsville, Ligonier and other towns 
of that vicinity. On going through the 
mountains near Ligonier Holden for 10 
miles was forced to follow a rough road 
that had been made by two lumber teams 
working there. After leaving Pittsburg he 





drove up through New York state, covering 
1,000 miles there, and then drove back to 
the Stearns factory at Cleveland via Erie, 
Pa. 

Buys Out Parker—The Standard Ther- 
mometer Co., of Boston, has purchased the 
speedometer and thermometer business of 
the Parker Mfg. Co. and will continue it 
as before, the office of the Standard com- 
pany being at 65 Shirley street. 

Will Make Cars in Atlanta—Now a com- 
pany has been formed in Atlanta, Ga., 
with wealthy men behind it to build cars. 
Vv. M. Kriegshaber is at the head of the 
company and through him it is announced 
that bids have been asked for the delivery 
of materials. At present the announce- 
ments are lacking in details. 

Rambler Deal in New York—The estab- 
lishment of a New York branch of Thomas 
B. Jeffery & Co. last year, to control the 
sale of Rambler cars in New York and con- 
tiguous territory, has been followed by the 
announcement of the taking over of the 
retail business of the Rambler formerly 
handled by the Homan & Schulz Co., New 
York city, by this branch located at 38-40 
West Sixty-second street. The Rambler 
now has branches located in Boston, New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
San Francisco. 

Grabowsky Expanding—The business of 
the Grabowsky Power Wagon Co., of De- 
troit, Mich., has developed so rapidly in 
the last 6 months that it was recently de- 
cided to increase the capital by replacing 
all remaining treasury stock for sale. This 
was immediately taken up by Detroit cap- 
italists, and there is no more stock for sale. 
This inerease in capital will be used in 
building an additional factory building, 
and in considerably increasing the output 
of the present factory to keep pace with 
the demand for the commercial car. 

Run Old Post Road Garage—In celebra- 
tion of the opening of their new garage, 
just completed, Koenig Brothers, Rambler 
representatives at Tarrytown, N. Y., gave 
prizes to the first five motorists that ar- 
rived from New York in a run which was 
organized for the occasion. The Koenigs 
have conducted the Old Post Road garage 
for several years. The néw structure is 
fireproof, being constructed of reinforced 
concrete. It is 50 by 85, with two stories 
and a basement. The ground floor will be 
devoted exclusively to storage, sales and 
locker rooms. The second floor is arranged 
for women’s parlor and chauffeurs’ quar- 
ters, with baths, reading rooms, lockers, 
ete. The repair shop, in the basement, has 
been equipped with new machinery, pro- 
pelled by electric power. When a car is 
driven into the garage either for storage 
or repairs, all articles left in the cars are 
removed and placed in the lockers, a 
memorandum being made which is signed 
by the owner, to whom is given a duplicate 
key of the locker. The equipment beyond 
the repair shop includes two Cooper-Hewitt 
mereury converters, one for ignition and 
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one for electric vehicle batteries. There 
is also a tire-repairing outfit, consisting of 
a tube vulcanizer, a sectional vuleanizer 
and a recovering plant. 

Marwick Changes—D. B. Marwick, for- 
merly superintendent of the Columbia Steel 
Co., and recently special steel expert with 
the A. O. Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Stanley Steel Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Urges Mason to Stick—As an induce- 
ment to the Mason company to continue its 
factory in Des Moines instead of moving 
to Waterloo, Ia., the Des Moines Commer- 
cial Club has offered to undertake to sell 
$100,000 worth of preferred and $50,000 
worth of common stock of the company. 

Moves Into New Offices—The Auto- 
Automatic Windshield Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., has removed its offices to 870 Wood- 
ward avenue, in the New Edward S. 
George building, which will be devoted 
exclusively to the motor trade. This com- 
pany is pushing its latest model shield, 
which is being sold under the trade name 
of the Auto-Automatic, having discon- 
tinued the former detachable hinge model. 

Diamond Workmen’s Outing — Silver 
Lake park, near Cuyahoga Falls, O., was 
the scene of the annual outing of the em- 
ployes of the Diamond Rubber Co., of 
Akron Saturday, July 24. The outing was 
one of the largest of the season at Silver 
Lake. More than 10,000 people were on 
the picnic grounds during the day and 
evening. The Diamond Rubber Co. dis- 
tributed over 6,000 tickets to its employes 
and members of their families entitling 
them to free transportation, admission to 
the grounds and the enjoyment of many of 
the park attractions, including entrance to 
the mammoth dancing pavilion. A pro- 
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gram of lively land and aquatic sports to- 
gether with a baseball game and wrestling 
match between two crack athletes from 
the factory were features of the picnic. 

Takes Rambler in Central South—The 
Kingman St. Louis Implement Co., one of 
the largest and oldest concerns in the 
central south, will handle the Rambler ex- 
elusively in southern Illinois, eastern Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. L. N. Burns, manager 
of the Kingman St. Louis Implement Co., 
will be in charge of this territory, and he 
will be assisted by J. H. Ramsden. 


Croninger’s Change—R. Harry Cronin- 
ge® has resigned from the active manage- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Auto Motor Co., 
of Bryn Mawr, Pa., and has taken the gen- 
eral distribution of all Pennsylvania ears. 
He will have sole control of the entire out- 
put. The company is preparing to build 
500 mixed models, most of which the com- 
pany claims has been contracted for. Mr. 
Croninger now is on the Pacific coast, mak- 
ing arrangements for a northern California 
distributor. 


Poughkeepsie Gets Fiat Plant—The 
makers of the Fiat have settled upon the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., as the site 
for their American factory, having pur- 
chased a, tract of land nearly 30 acres in 
extent on the state boulevard running 
from New York to Albany and only about 
500 feet away from the Hudson river. 
Excellent shipping facilities are to be had. 
Chief Engineer Guido Fornaco will pass 
half his time in this country and two of 
the Fiat’s engineering staff will be per- 
manently located at Poughkeepsie. Gio- 
vanni Agnelli, founder of the concern, and 
Enrico Matchesi, commercial director, will 
make annual visits to the American plant. 
Albert E. Schaaf is the manager of the 
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Poughkeepsie factory which will hardly be 
completed and ready for occupancy before 
the end of the year. 


Fal-Car Appointee—Charles F. Van Sick- 
len has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of the Fal Motor Co., of Chicago, 
maker of the Fal-car. Van Sicklen has 
disposed of his electric garage in Chicago 
to Ed Shepard. 


New Tire-Repair Concern—A new tire 
jobbing and repair shop has recently been 
opened at 1308 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 

. by Wileox Brothers, who for 3 years were 
connected with the Fisk and Firestone 
companies in Chicago. 


Established at Newton—W. O. Foster & 
Co., of Newton, Ia., have completed a two- 
story garage and will take on a line of 
medium-priced cars. About forty cars are 
owned in Newton and the town has a 
thriving club, of which L. B. Baum is 
president. 


Ground for Badger Plant—The Badger 
Automobile Co., of Columbus, Wis., has 
purchased a tract of 20 acres in the city 
of Columbus and will begin the erection 
of shops at once. Business is being car- 
ried on in temporary quarters until the 
new building is ready for occupancy. The 
company was recently incorporated for 
$100,000 to manufacture motor vehicles. 


Talk Consolidation—It is reported that 
the Racine Mfg. Co. and Piggins Brothers, 
of Racine, Wis., will be consolidated and 
engage in the manufacture of motor cars 
on an extensive scale. Piggins Brothers 
manufacture motors for the general trade, 
and have placed a number of cars of their 
own make on the market. The Racine 
company has doubled its capacity during 
the last year, and has just arranged for the 
erection of a five-story building of large 

WINTON COMPANY RALLIES ALL ITs BRANCH MANAGERS AT CLEVELAND dimensions. The new site adjoins the 
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holdings of both companies and a consoli- 
dation can be effected without sacrificing 
any buildings or ground. 

Waukesha After a Factory—A meeting 
of the Waukesha Business Men’s Associ- 
ation has been called to consider a propo- 
sition to locate a motor car factory in 
Waukesha, Wis. The name of the com- 
pany is withheld until definite action is 
taken. 


Whipple in the Trade—Alfred Howard 
was chosen vice-president of the Bay State 
A. A. at its recent meeting called to fill 
the vacaney caused by the resignation of 
Harlan W. Whipple, of Andover. Mr. 
Whipple has become identified with a 
large taxicab company in New York and 
this necessitated his removal from Massa- 
chusetts. 


Will Make Foothorn—The Wordingham 
Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $50,000 to 
manufacture a foothorn and other accesso- 
ries and specialties for motor cars. The 
incorporators are W. G. Wordingham, Phil 
Kennedy and W. R. Greenlaw. The foot- 
horn is the invention of Mr. Wordingham 
and was exhibited at the Milwaukee show 
ast March. Quarters. have been leased, 


but it is planned to eventually build a fac- 
tory 
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Rental Business on Side—William Bom- 
ack, a rural mail carrier traveling out of 
‘rand Rapids, Wis., who recently pur- 
hased a large runabout with a special in- 
erchangeable body, now covers his route 
0 quickly that he is advertising ‘‘Car for 
ire’? and making a good living out of his 
ide line. He leaves the postoffice at 8 

m. and returns at 10:30 a. m. With 
lorse and buggy Mr. Bomsack says it took 
lim from 8 to 3 o’clock. This gives him 


most of the day for livery work. MANY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE THOMAS COMPANY GATHER AT BurraLo THIS WEEK 





Kirksville, Mo.—The Kirksville foundry 
has taken up the business of manufactur- 
ing motor cars. . 

San Marcos, Tex.—A permit has been 
granted for the erection of a two-story 
concrete garage, to be erected for the Rife 
Automobile Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Bruening Broth- 
ers Automobile Co., agent for the Apper- 
son, has removed to its new garage at 
Armour and Broadway boulevards. 

New York—The A. Elliott Ranney Co., 
metropolitan agent for the Hudson ear, 
has secured a lease in the Automobile 
building and is to take possession on 
August 15. 


New York—The headquarters of the 
American Motor Sales Co. have been re- 
moved to the northeast corner of Broad- 
way and Fifty-seventh stwet. The Ameri- 
can Motor Sales Co. is the local agent for 
the American and Pope-Toledo ears. 

Pontiac, Mich.—Thke plant formerly oc- 
cupied by the National Body and Box Co. 
has been purchased by R. F. Monroe, who 
intends to start a motor car body factory 
there. The new concern is to employ 250 
men at the start. Mr. Monroe is the 
president of the Monroe Body Co., also of 
this city. 

Cleveland, O.—A. A. Auble, Jr., and 
Fred Wood, of Akron, who are the proprie- 
tors of the Akron garage, kave purchased 
the Cleveland branch of the Olds Motor 
Works, and in the future are to act as 
agents in the entire state for this car and 
the Oakland. The concern is to be known 
in the future as the Olds-Oakland. 

Newark, N. J.—The Motor Car Co., of 
New Jersey has dissolved partnership, M. 
Uppercu, C. Fisher and E. G. Ward having 
retired, and in the future the business is 
to be run by W. V. Snyder, Jr., who is 
to continue as agent for the Matheson 
cars. The other members of the firm have 
formed a new concern and are to handle 
the Cadillae car. 

Detroit, Mich—A new company has 
been organized, to be known as the Mich- 
igan Motor Sales Co., and is to handle 
the Oakland and Welch cars. The Fee 
Garage Co. is being transformed into a 
salesroom and repair shop. William Avery 
Brush, who has been recently connected 
with the Detroit Packard agency, is to be 
the head of the new organization. 

New York—The Buick Motor Co. has 
taken over the entire building at Broad- 
way and Fifty-fifth street, and is to occupy 
it as a salesroom and office building. Since 
last September the Buick company has oc- 
cupied the building in conjunction with 
the Lozier Motor Co. and the Auto Supply 
Co., but took over the Lozier lease some 
time ago, and recently closed a contract 


with the Auto Supply Co. whereby the 
latter concern is to move to larger quar- 
ters in another building. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Corbitt Taxicab 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation with 
the secretary of state. 

Detroit, Mich—Edwin E. Peake has 
been appointed manager for the Regal 
Sales Co., which is to control the sale of 
the Regal car throughout the state. 

New York—J. W. Delamater, manager 
of the Hotchkiss Import Co., has just com- 
pleted the alterations and improvements 
of his new garage at 20 West Sixtieth 
street, which in the future is to be the 
home of the Hotchkiss car. 


San Antonio, Tex—The Southern Mo- 


tor Car Co., of Houston, has established an 
agency in this city for the Dixie car, and 
contracts have already been made for ten 
ears. It is likely that an agency will be 
established in Tucson, Ariz. 

Cleveland, O.—Manufacturers of the 
Waverley have just closed a contract with 
Dr. H. A. Lawton whereby the latter is to 
act as agent for the Waverley. Dr. Law- 
ton has taken space with the Elmore Mo- 
tor Car Co., of East Nineteenth street and 
Euclid avenue. 

Columbus, O.—A new concern has been 
organized under the name of the Imperial 
Motor Car Co. The new company is to 
have a capital stock of $500,000, and is to 
build a plant at Hamilton, O. Among 
those interested in the new concern are 
C. C. Carpenter, of the Herring-Hall-Mar- 











New York—Sterling Rubber Co., capital 
stock $5,000; to manufacture rubber tires, 
and rubber goods of all kinds. Incorporators, 
D. E. Beebe, S. Welton, and C. A. Bates. 

West Orange, N. J.—Sauree Motor Trucks 
Co., capital stock $200,000; to manufacture 
motors, engines, machinery, and do a trans- 
fer and express business. Incorporators, W. 
D. Sargent, G. M. Judd and E. H. Fellows. 

Tuscola, Ill—Douglas County Automobile 
Co., capital stock $5,000, to manufacture 
motor cars and accessories. Incorporator, 
Guy R. Jones. 

New York—Imperial Motor Vehicle Co., 
capital stock $10,000, to manufacture motors, 
engines, cars, ete. Incorporators, C. S. 
Waeder, G. W. Mead and H. E. Tunnell. 

New York—Titan Engine Co. of America, 
capital stock $3,000, to engage in the manu- 
facture of motors, engines, cars, boats etc. 
Incorporators, N. Doyle, G. W. Garland and 
J. J. Hogan. 

Dover, Del.—Brazer Garage Co., capital 
stock $100,000; to maintain a garage and 
also to hire motor vehicles for use. Incor- 
porators, C. G. Glenn, J. K. Davis, J. Y. 
Sinton and Robert Sommers, all of Phila- 
delphia. 

New York—Crystal Palace Garage Co.; 
to maintain a public garage. Incorporators, 
H. B. Liveright, W. O. Foss and Joseph 


Ross. 


vin Safe Co., who is to be president; Stan- 
ley Helvey, of the Allis-Chalmers Co., is 
also one of the chief organizers. 

Lansing, Mich.—The Imperial Automo- 
bile Co., of Jackson, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $125,000. 

Muncie, Ind.—The Muncie Wheel Co., 
which is engaged in the manufacture of 
high wheels for motor cars, is to build an 
addition to the plant, enlarging the capaci- 
ty one-fourth. 


Springfield, Ill—The Chieago Taxicab 
Co., of Chicago, has filed a certificate with 
the secretary of state announcing that its 
capital stock has been decreased from 
$3,000,000 to $500,000. 


Houston, Tex.— A new company has been 
organized here by P. J. Lea, W. T. Me- 
Kallip and Elmer Abbey, under the firm 
name of Lea, McKallip & Abbey. They 
are to act as agents for the Jackson gaso- 
line and the Babcock electric cars. 


Muncie, Ind.—The Inter-State Automobile 
Co. is planning the erection of a duplicate 
of its present factory. The company is 
planning to double the capacity of its fac- 
tory, as well as the number of hands, 
which is now 400, as it must turn out 2,500 
ears before the opening of the 1910 season. 

Springfield, O.—Permission has _ been 
granted by the court to Charles L. Bauer, 
who is the receiver for the Oscar Lear 
Automobile Co., to erect an addition to the 
plant, doubling its capacity. The addi- 
tion is to cost in all $10,000, $2,000 to be 
expended for the building, and the rest 
for machinery. 

New Orleans, La.—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed by the Taxi Cab 
Co. of New Orleans, Ltd., capital stock 
$125,000, to operate a taxicab system in 
this city at 217 South Rampart street. 
E. R. Thomas, of the E. R. Thomas Motor 
Car Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., is the presi- 
dent of the concern and Pierre Crabites 
vice-president. 

Meridian, Fla.—William Bloomfield, who 
is the president of the Escambia Motor 
Car Co. of Florida, is making preparations 
for the establishment of a garage in this 
city and has secured a site at Ninth street 
and Twenty-second avenue. Until the new 
building is completed a temporary loca- 
tion has been secured, to be under the 
management of Mr. Curtis. 

Muskegon, Mich.—The Gary Motor Car 
Co. is soon to remove to this city, being 
induced to locate here by the bonus of a 
site and factory building. Work is to be 
commenced on the new plant within a few 
days, and articles of incorporation for the 
new concern have already been drawn up. 
A. C. Gary, William L. Simonton and J. 1. 
Mahiney are the incorporators of the nev 
company. 
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